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LADY WISHES POSITION AS HOUSE- 
keeper, or companion to elderly person. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address X. Y.,907 West Ninth St., 
Wilmington, Del. 
ISITION DESIRED BY REFINED AND EX- 
perienced young woman as mother’s help, compan- 
ion, or governess. Address No. 53, this Office. 
AILY TEACHER, BY THE HOUR OR 
hours, to young children at their homes. Experi- 
enced. Address S., 47 Saunders Ave., W. Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—AT ONCE, BY A YOUNG WOMAN, 
a Friend, a position as companion. Address No. 
51, this Office. 


ANTED.—BY A MIDDLE-AGED FRIEND, 

a position as housekeeper, companion for invalid 

or aged person, or any position of trust. Address R., 
606 N. Twenty-third St., Philadelphia. 

OTHER’S HELP WANTED.—A YOUNG WO- 

man with experience to assist in care of children. 

Liberal compensation. In replying, state previous ex- 

erience. Address, or apply to MRS. H. K. LOVE, 

adcliffe Street, Bristol, Pa. 





ANTED.—AT ONCE, BY A PERSON OF 

ripe experience, a position as matron, or manag- 

ing housekeeper, at institution, school, boarding-house, 
hotel, or private family. Address No. 47, this Office. 

OOMS AND BOARD.—CONVENIENT TO 

railroad and Friends’ Meeting-house. Reference, 

Samuel Lambert, 1533 N. Eleventh street, Philad’a, Pa. 

Mrs. S. A. GOVER, 1143 Twenty-first Street, N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 


AN BE HAD, ON ARCH NEAR SIXTEENTH 
Street, desirable furnished room, portion of a suite, 
occupied by woman Friend. Address No. 52, this Office. 


EVENTEENTH ST., PHILA., 1423 NORTH. 
Newly papered and painted. Modern improve- 


ments. Rooms and board, or rooms without board. 
Terms reasonable. Friends’ family. 








ANTED.—TWO OR THREE UNFURNISH- 
ed rooms. Central only. Address No. 50, this 
Office. 





WO PLEASANT ROOMS WITH GOOD 
board. Private family, near trolley, and three 
minutes’ walk from 52d Street Station, 1484 N, ssth 
street, West Philadelphia. 
ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a oy: Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





MISSION WORK. 


Three Teachers are much needed in the Bethany Mis- 
sion for Colored People ( First-day School), Brandywine 
St. below Sixteenth St. Philadelphia. One for a class 
of young women, one for a class of little boys, and one 
for a class of little girls. 

Sessions on First-day from 3 to 4.30 o'clock. 

M. BALDERSTON, Sxf+. 





Young Friends’ Association. 


The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa 
tien will be held in the Lecture Room, Fifteenth and 
Race streets, on Second-day evening, Tenth month 10, 
at 8o’clock. All are invited. 


PROGRAM. 
I. Frrenps’ Ministry. Thoughts on the Third 
Query. Helen R. Hillborn. 

II. Brigr Notes on THE RICHMOND CONFERENCE. 
Susan W. Janney. 
Isabel Chambers. 

Opportunity for social intercourse will be afforded by 
an early adjournment. 


ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


III. Vacation. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, are informed that arrangements have 
been made with the railroad companies, so that those 
near the following railroads can obtain excursion tickets 
to Baltimore and return at a special rate of one and one- 
third fare. 

By applying personally or by letter to the undersigned, 

or at the store of Friends’ Book Association, southwest 
corner of Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, card 
orders on the ticket agents for tickets may be obtained 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Division,—any point east of Pittsburg, Phila 
delphia and Erie Division, United Railroads of New 
ersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, Philadelphia, 
Vilmington & Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia & 
3altimore Central Railroad, Baltimore & Potomac 
Railroad, Northern Central Railway, and the Alexandria 
& Fredericksburg Railway. Also the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, east of the Ohio river and south of New 
York city, or other leased or affiliated lines within these 
limits. 

Tickets may be purchased from the 25th of Tenth 
month, with limit of expiration Eleventh month 8th, 
1898, inclusive. 

These orders are not valid if presented at any point 
where the excursion rate is less than twenty-five cents. 
When orders are to be forwarded by mail a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed to pay postage. Applicants 
will state specifically what railroad or what system 
they wish to come over 

EDWARD STABLER, Jr,, 
6 South street, Baltimore. 
W. THOMAS STARR, 
North and Centre streets, Baltimore. 





LODGING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Friends desiring to avail themselves of the accommo- 
dation for lodging furnished at Park Avenue meeting- 
house, Baltimore, are requested to forward their applica- 
tions as promptly as possible. The rooms will be ready 
for occupancy on Sixth-day evening, 28th of Tenth 
month, for those who wish to attend the sessions of the 
meeting of ministers and elders, on Seventh-day. 

For those who cannot be.accommodated at the meet- 
ing-house, or who may prefer to lodge elsewhere, board 
or lodging, or both, can be obtained in the neighborhood, 
at a moderate cost. The Committee is prepared to fur- 
nish names and residences of those who offer such ac- 
commodations. 

Applications may be addressed to any of the following 
Friends : 

CHALKLEY Hott, 817 W. North Ave., Balto. 
Satuiez H. Starr, 308 E. Townsend St., Balto. 
Sub. Committee of the Committee on Entertainment, 
or to 
BERTHA JANNEY, 1807 Bolton St., Balto., 
Secretary of the General Committee. 

N. B.—In making application, Friends will please 

name the day on which they expect to reach Baltimore. 


Seven Days for $32.50. 


To Niagara Falls, Geneva, a trip on Seneca Lake, 
and Watkins Glen. Leave Reading Terminal on Sev- 
enth-day, October 15, on 9 a.m. train, via the picturesque 
Lehigh and Wyoming Valley Route. 

For further information, inquire of 

REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


Excursion to Idaho. 
THERE will be an 


EXCURSION TO PARMA, IDAHO, 
TENTH MONTH I8, 


—the last regular one for 1898, unless further 
notice is given. 
One fare, plus $2 for round trip from Chicago. 
Tickets good for 21 days. 
Address, immediately, 
Morris A. WILSON, 
Chairman Committee, Magnolia, /11. 
or, D. E. BurLey, Gen. Pass. Agent Oregon 
Short Line Railway, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


ul 
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SHARTHNOREPREPRATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 





WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre. 
pares Jor college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, L Principal 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, j /77"«1444s. 
Circulars on application. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits or Botu Sexrs. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, /rincifad, 
Jenkintown, I’a 
BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Or 


CYNTHIA G 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Vearly 
Meeting of Friends 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. | 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienvs’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrrR.s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, | 


Chelten Hills School, 

FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 

will re-open September 2rst, 1898, (17th year). Coilege 

For circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 

LIDA R. 


preparation, 


LeMAISTRE. 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


YEO & LUKENS, | 
STATIONERY * BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING | 


| 
23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. | 


Law and Conveyancing 
BLANKS. 





PHILADELPHIA. | 


Please mention Frienpvs’ INTEL- | 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


| Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


| CONSHOHOCKEN 


‘*Be good enough to send us a box of Ivory Soap, we 
used the last this morning.”’ 


The grocer has had a lively run on Ivory Soap and is 
** just out of it.’”’ Can he send some other soap that is 
** just as good ’’? 


‘*No! Ido not think any other soap is just as good; 
I’ll send elsewhere. Let me know when you receive the 
next lot of Ivory Soap.” 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just 
as good as the‘ Ivory ’;"’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
remarkabiequalities of the genuine. Ask for ** Ivory "’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnstt 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to | Lydia A. Murphy, 
Carpenters, Bui_pgers, AND ConrrRACTorRs. PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER. 


721 Green St., Philadelphia. 


r125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. | 


| L12ZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


| Millinery. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


‘ 533 Nortu Eveventn Srei 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


} Philadelpma, Pa. Philadelphia. 


6 So 7 G d Se 
| Ca ROLINE RAU, ” Philadelphia. 
| 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS 
S. W.BLACK’S SON, Epwarp T. Bia: 
REAL ESTATE AGENT 
AND BROKER 
125 South Seventh Street, Philad’a. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
. 623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES : { Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North | 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. | 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


i 
| 
One small box will make one pint Best Liguid Bluing. 
| 


Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


Residence, 216 W. Coulter St. 
1+42-25-D. 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XLI. 

I rotp them the Gospel was the power of God, 
which was preached before Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, or any of them, were printed or written, and it 
was preached to every creature,—of which a great part 
might never see nor hear of those four books,—so that 
every creature was to obey the power of God. 
GEORGE Fox. 


From his Journal, Vol. I. 


IN THE AIR. 
THE scent of a blossom from Eden ! 
The flower was not given to me, 
But it freshened my spirit forever, 
As it passed on its way to thee. 


In my soul it is lingering music ; 
The song was not meant for me, 
But I listen, and listen, and wonder 

To whom it can lovelier be. 


The sounds and the scents that float by us, 
They cannot tell whither they go; 

Yet, however it fails of its errand, 
Love makes the world sweeter I know. 





I know that love never is wasted, 
Nor truth, nor the breath of a prayer ; 
And the thought that goes forth as a blessing 
Must live, as a joy in the air. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


| to 


RICHMOND CONFERENCE PAPERS. 
IX. 
ADDRESS OF CHAIRMAN RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE, 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 

lo the question, if it should be asked, why the 
Hebrew Scriptures and the Christian Scriptures are | 
collected in the same Book, there is one answer at | 
least which may not be gainsaid. From the earlier | 
record there descends into the later the supreme con- 
ception of one God, and the ascription to him of his 
ineffable powers. 

High above all else in the religion of the Jewish 
people, object of the prophets’ devoted labors, burden 
of the testimony which Elijah and Elisha bore, thread 
of unity running through all the Old Testament ac- 
count, and finally chief of the links which connect it 
with the New, is the conviction that not a multitude 
of deities, to be invoked and sacrificed to with horrid 
rites, but One God, to be served with a clean heart, is | 
the centre of duty. Jesus, walking in the Temple, | 
united the thought of the old dispensation with that | 
which he brought, when he answered the question of | 
the Scribe, ‘‘ What Commandment is first of all?” | 





| adjustment in which it is placed. 


Volume LV. 
Number 41. 


PHILADELPHIA TENTH MONTH 8. 1898. 


The answer was, in the language of the Hebrew faith, 
‘The first is, Hear O Israel; the Lord our God is 
one: and thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all 
thy heart. and with all thy strength.” And 
then he added, ‘‘ The second is this, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. There is none other com- 
mandment greater than these.”’ 

Kindred with this sublime thought of the One- 
ness of the Divine Being, was the Jewish conception 
of his power and his authority. Beautiful among 
many is this passage from the Psalms : 

‘‘ When I consider the heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast 
ordained, what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that thou visitest him ?”’ (Psalms 
Vili., 4.) 

Old this may be, but forever worthy of considera- 
tion. Men are prone, no doubt, to rejoice in their 
strength. The present age has given them powers 
they never had. So great, within a hundred years, 


has been their progress in material things, so vastly 


have they multiplied their ability of production, so 


| ingenious have been their devices of mechanism, so 
pressing their search into nature, so acute their com- 


bination of art with science, of skill with knowledge, 
that it might easily be they would think themselves 
indeed masters of the world in which they dweil. 

On a day not distant, as I passed into the street» 
and joined the moving throngs there, I noted the in- 
tense expression on their faces, the energy with 
which they moved, the set purpose which they seemed 
have. And I thought, ‘‘Who are these who 
hasten on, so confident of achievement? Who are 


| they who seem to make the earth their servant ?” 


But I reflected, in reply, that these hurrying men 


| and women were but creatures occupying for a little 


time a part of one world in millions. 

I reflected farther—and perhaps you will join me 
briefly in the thought—What, after all, are the con- 
quests of man on earth? What changes does he 
work on the planet he inhabits? How far 
Nature make submission to him ? 

If we look but a little we shall see how narrow 


does 


| and how trivial, after all, is the material triumph 


which man achieves. He seems to do so much; 
really, he does so little. He fancies his power so 
great ; it is, in fact, so small. 

Regardless of man, untouched by him, the great 
movements of the universe go on. The earth makes 
its revolutions. Perfectly and truly it remains in the 
Its seasons go and 
return. Its atmosphere enwraps it, unremoved. Its 
land remains. Its oceans continue. The trade winds 
blow. The currents of the sea flow in their accus- 
tomed courses. The waters evaporate, the clouds 
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form, the rains descend. Storms arise and subside. 
The heat and light of the sun are received. Delicate 
as the poise of the lightest toy within our hand, the 
stars move in their appointed ways, and the music 
of the harmonious spheres perpetually flows forth. 

What, then, is man, the physical being, in the 
presence of these tremendous things? He sees them, 
he studies them, their obvious phases he may com- 
prehend and note. But with all he may learn of 
them, they remain apart and above him, his power, 
compared with theirs, as but foam on the crest of the 
wave, a thistle-down blown upon the wind. None of 
these vast forces yield to him; none of them regard 
him ; they are as if he were not. 

So, man might perish, might disappear, and what 
would the earth disclose concerning him? What 
evidences of his inhabitancy would there be? He 
has scratched the surface here and there, has drawn 
a furrow, dug a canal, built a pile. But these could 
not endure ; a few seasons of sun and rain, of growth 
of vegetation, of the ordinary processes of decay, 
and these traces of his presence would be obliterated. 
His pyramids stand, it is true, but even they are but 
as specks in the vast expanse, larger grains of sand 
upon the enormous shore. And to what ability of 
man do they testify ? The heaping of a few stones— 


what relation does this bear to the stupendous, in- 

creasing, unwearied operations of the universe ? 
Man, indeed, disturbs his little earth but slightly. 

He marks a few lines upon it. 


He digs into it, here 
and there. Yet he shrinks from its icy extremities, 
and grows languid in its tropic heats. He consumes, 
he wastes, the materials which he finds upon it, but 
even these elude him, for with all his efforts, he de- 
stroys nothing. In the economy of nature there may 
be change of form, but never destruction. 

In the thousand years that are as but a day, man’s 
stay here, if ended now, would be as unmarked and 
unevidenced as that of the peoples who were here in 
ages past, and whose history we know not. A skull 
in a cave, an implement, some burrows in the earth, 
some ruins of a structure, might remain for him, as 
they remain of bygone races, but what more ? 

Should not this teach us humility? In the day 
of apparent triumph over the material world, shall 
we not pause to see that there is no such triumph— 
only the God-given ability to utilize and to employ 
what has been set before us? Shall we not see how 
incomparable, how impossible to describe in words, 
or compute in figures, is that Power which creates 
and which directs these vast conditions amid which 
man on this single planet briefly exists? ‘ What is 
man that thou art mindful of him, and the son of 
man that thou visitest him ?” 

The physical part of man is mortal. It has its 
time of growth, of maturity, of decay. Preserved 
for a time, prolonged perhaps by care, still its end is 
sure. Man is without wings. He cannot fly. The 
planet where he finds himself is the place where he 
must remain. Relatively, how insignificant! ‘‘ For 
as the heavens are higher than the earth so are my 
ways higher than your ways,” saith the Lord. Thus, 
more than two thousand years ago, did the Hebrew 


writer uncover the truth, and prick the bubble of 
human pride. 

And so we are thrown back,—not from knowledge 
of material things, but from reliance upon them ; not 
from the study of nature and the love of it, but to the 
place and the duty of realizing spiritual things. Vary- 
ing the emphasis of the line of Pope, we look ‘“‘through 
Nature up to Nature’s God.” We seek the evidences 
of his visitation to us in the Spirit. If confidence in 
ourselves fails, hope in Him remains. Nearer to us 
than the air we breathe, yet farther than telescope 
can descry, more secret than microscope can pene- 
trate, is the power of the Divine. 

There are a few lines of Whittier, product of his 
middle life, which record /zs search and travail : 

‘‘In vain I send 
My soul into the dark, where never burn 
The lamps of science, nor the natural light 
Of Reason’s sun and stars! I cannot learn 
Their great and solemn meanings, nor discern 
The awful secrets of the eyes which turn 
Evermore on us through the day and night 
With silent challenge and a dumb demand, 
Proffering the riddles of the dread unknown, 
Like the calm Sphinxes with their eyes of stone, 
Questioning the centuries from their veils of sand ! 
I have no answer for myself or thee, 
Save that I learned beside my mother’s knee ; 
‘ All is of God that is, and is to be ; 
And God is good.’ Let this suffice us still, 
Resting in childlike trust upon his will, 
Who moves to his great ends unthwarted by the ill.’’ 
X 
OUR SMALLER MEETINGS. 
BY MARTHA J. WARNER. 
ARE we fully persuaded in our minds that the world 
has need of the truths for which Our Society stands ? 
With the sound of conflict ringing in our ears, the 
noiseless struggle of pride and passion for supremacy, 
and the burden of worry and feverish unrest weighing 
upon society, does not mankind need to be called to 
the Indwelling Christ ; who alone is able to still the 
troubled waters, and teach the law of love and human 
brotherhood? With the convincing assurance that 
we have a mission, that we are needed as laborers in 
the ‘‘ Master’s vineyard,” it behooves us to be true to 
our convictions, that with heart and hand, with voice 
and pen, we may be able to interpret some portion of 
the Eternal Truth to a waiting world. And let us 
not plead ignorance or inability, remembering that as 
every citizen is responsible for a knowledge of the 
law, so every Friend should feel that he is responsible 
for a knowledge of our principles and testimonies. 
With the opportunities afforded by our First-day 
schools, our Young Friends’ Associations, and 
through the avenues of valuable literature made avail- 
able to all, we may, by the aid of the Inward Teacher, 
receive the qualification necessary for efficient work- 
men. 

We recognize no division into clergy and laity ; 
we are all children of one common Father, each one 
sharing in the Divine life and in the responsibility of 
human actions, hence the brother and peer of every 
other soul. It is not position nor power, it is not 
rank or fame that carries weight of acceptability to 
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the Father, but sincerity of purpose, holy aspirations, 
pure, unselfish lives. 

If we could but realize that the meeting is ours, 
the Society is ours, and that upon each one of us 
rests the responsibility for its growth and usefulness, 
would it change our attitude toward it? Let uscon- 
sider this thought fully, prayerfully. 

It is said, and it has been verified, that ‘it is not 
great preachers that make great churches, but they 
are great in which the rank and file fulfill the duties 
and spread the sympathies of piety and brotherhood.” 
If in the churches this be recognized as true, in our 
own Society it must be doubly true, where, if each 
one be actuated by the Divine Power, he becomes a 
leader because he is led, a teacher because he is 
taught, and every one a minister in the Church of 
Christ. ‘ Freely ye have received, freely give ”’ is as 
applicable to time and talents as to the spoken word. 
I would not undervalue the need and acceptability of 
the verbal message: in our isolation the visits of 
God's anointed come like a benediction to the hungry 
soul, bringing strength and encouragement for the 
performance of life’s stern duties. 

We need more of the Spirit of Christ, more dedi- 
cation of heart, a deeper spiritual life! We must 
carry our religion into our work, or it is no religion 
at all. Said our English Friend to us two years ago, 
“It is not very convincing to talk of the ‘ Christ 
within,’ and not look at all like the Christ without, 
not to show any signs of his endless compassion, his 
abounding humanity, his love to sinful and ignorant 
people.” We need the still hour, where in com- 
munion with the Divine, our vision shall be broad- 
ened, our perceptions quickened, and the soul lifted 
toa higher plane. While we realize the need of this 
silent communion, what place so eminently fitted for 
it as the waiting hour of worship. There, ‘ the world 
which time and sense have known, falls off, and leaves 
us God, alone.”’ I would make an earnest plea for 
these seasons of spiritual uplift, not omitting our mid- 
week meetings ; we need them all! We are prone to 
plead that our temporal affairs claim this time, that 
circumstances have changed since our Society was 
organized, but if we devote six-sevenths of our time 
and energy for worldly attainment, for personal 
emolument, need we wonder that we do not make 
more growth spiritually? Let us hold fast to our 
meetings for worship! they are the nucleus around 
which our Society is built, and are a source of its 
strength. To our Isolated Friends I would say, have 
your meetings if possible! If they cannot be meetings 
for worship held on a “ basis of silence,” let the basis 
be a prepared paper on some subject of interest to the 
community ; this method has been found very helpful 
in many places. ; 

Let us keep in touch with our larger bodies. We 
need the interchange of thought, the varied experi- 
ence, the kindling of the fires of fraternal feeling and 
sympathy which are engendered by social and relig- 
ious mingling, and by the winged messenger of the 
pen. So through the medium of our papers and 
periodicais we feel the very heart-throbs of our 


Society, and where from indifference or financial de- 


ee 





ficiency any fail to receive them, the meeting should 
see that one, at least, reaches each household. 

Dear young people! By your presence and 
interest, you show that you are ready and willing to 
take a place among the world’s workers. Your 
fathers and mothers in the Society have led the world 
in spiritual insight and moral reform; it is only for 
you to arise and say, ‘‘Come, we know the way! 
Early ally yourselves to some great cause”’ said one 
who has devoted his life to the uplifting of humanity, 
and who is to-day on the other side of the Atlantic in 
the interests of his fellow-men. ‘The fields are 
indeed white unto the harvest and the laborers are 
few.” It may seem but little that each one can do, 
yet with the effort made, with duty done, comes the 
reward of peace. May we all, by consecrated effort, 
hasten the day when our needs, our seeming needs, 
shall be turned into opportunities which we shall 
embrace, not merely from a sense of duty, but be- 
cause also we deem it a privilege. 


PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 
TENTH Montu 16, 1898.—No. 42. 
PEACE AND WAR. 
GOLDEN TEXT. 

I will hear what God the Lord will speak ; 

For he will speak peace unto his people, and to his saints ; 

But let them not turn again to folly. —Ps. 85: 8. 

THE principle of overcoming evil by good, and not 
resisting force by force or violence by violence, is one 
which is made conspicuous in the teachings of our 
Divine Master; but it is one which the world is very 
slow to accept and apply in daily practice. The neg- 
lect of this principle in the early training of children 
is the foundation of all wars and fightings among men. 
It is in vain to preach in favor of Peace and Arbitra- 
tion, and against all wars, offensive and defensive, 
while the young are not trained in meekness, gentle- 
ness, self-restraint, and forgiveness of injuries. This, 
if early inculcated and adhered to, would do away 
with all wars and fightings between nations. 

To correct the evil the axe must be laid at the 
root of the tree. To remove wars, we must properly 
restrain that tendency to use force which, in early 
childhood, is a natural instinct of the human mind. 
But why is this tendency implanted within us by an 
all-wise, kind, and beneficent Father, if not for a good 
purpose ? Doubtless, like other natural tendencies and 
impulses, it is good in itself if exercised under proper 
restrictions. Itis the natural expression of the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, and its abuse is the exer- 
cise of it regardless of the needs or interests of others. 
At its basis lies the mistaken doctrine of what has 
been called ‘‘ The Struggle for Life ;’’ which has been 
modified by more recent thinkers, into the more rea- 
sonable and Christian doctrine of ‘‘ The Struggle for 
the Life of Others.”’ 

The effectiveness of gentle conduct, returning of 
good for evil, seems to be incredible to those who 
have been trained in habits of resistance, and in the 
principles and practices of war. To such it becomes 
a habit of mind to believe in submission only as the 
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result of the application of superior force. Sucha 
conclusion must ever be wholly at variance with the 
views of those who profess to be a spiritually-minded 
people. How often have we seen a blow or an angry 
retort averted by the unexpected interposition of a 
gentle, reasonable word. If children grew up under 
the constant influence of gentle and peaceable sur- 
roundings, all bickerings, all bitter words of reproach, 
or of needless fault-finding being avoided in the family, 
what a school for the training of a truely peaceful na- 
tion, which would be a powerful example to the rest 
of the Christian world. 

May not we, as Friends, thus do our part to enable 
our nation to take a leading place in this respect 
among professedly Christian nations? Let us ever 
strive to establish and maintain this peaceful influence, 
instead of nominally extending our territory by force 
of arms. It may be objected that individuals may 
thus live peaceful lives, but that the instinct of self- 
preservation will always prevent nations from abolish- 
ing war. But nations are but aggregations of indi- 
viduals, and the same general principles apply to the 
one astothe other. Wars between nations have been 
well said to be, in all cases, errors in diplomatic man- 
agement. Ifthe spirit of the diplomat is peaceful, he 
will find peaceful methods of settling differences be- 
tween nations. In times of war every cause of dif- 
ference is magnified, until those causes of contention 
seem very great and wholly justifiable which will be 
plainly seen to be but trifling indeed after the restora- 
tion of peace. The same is true in the case of con- 
tention between individuals ; one disposed to resist is 
constantly finding causes for resistance. 

When we say we believe in non-resistance, we 
must not be too literally understood. A certain de- 
gree of physical force is permissible and necessary in 
restraining criminals and the insane from injuring 
themselves and society. But this is by no means to 
be compared with war. The former, which is wholly 
justifiable, is constructive force ; but the latter, which 
cannot be justified by any Christian code, as we under- 
stand it, is destructive force. . We may and should 
offer resistance to every evil, but not resistance of like 
kind. ‘ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.”” Everything depends upon the spirit in 
which an action is performed. Anger begets anger, 
violence violence, hatred hatred, but all are quickly 
and most effectually overcome by the spirit of love, 
forbearance, and peace. 

It seems difficult for us, Friends,—who strive to 
take Jesus for our pattern and exemplar, whose relig- 
ion was intended in the beginning to be no new relig- 
ion, but a return to the simple, primitive Christian faith, 
—to understand how wars, or those practices which 
lead to war, can for one moment be justified, for what- 
ever cause. Feeling thus, we do not forget that the 
majority of Christian peoples entertain widely different 
views, and to these we can but accord sincerity of con- 
viction. But while according this we must be true to 
our own convictions, and say that, from our point of 
view, all forms of war, even those waged ostensibly 
for the sake of humanity, are at variance with the 
spirit of the religion which Jesus taught. 





The most fruitful cause of war among professing 
Christian peoples is the substituting for the teachings 
of Jesus, ‘“ the doctrines and commandments of men 

By dwelling upon these, and magnifying their im- 
portance, the simple, practical teaching, the striking 
object-lessons by which Jesus enforced it, all of which 
seem so plain that he who runs may read, have been 
so obscured that their plain applicability to the affairs 
of daily life about us has been overlcoked and for- 
gotten. This seems the most charitable explanation 
of the amazing phenomenon that for nearly 2000 years 
the teachings of the Prince of Peace should continue 
to be supposed to justify war. 


LETTERS FROM DISTANT FRIENDS. 

Response to the Circular Letter sent out by Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, 1898. 
THE letter from the yearly meeting was a welcome 
messenger of love, one which tends to add strength 
to our faith in the Divine Being, who is ever on the 
watch to protect and guide us, as: we wander on 
through life. 

We who are thus isolated can best feel and under- 
stand the loving influence given or directed to us. 
Although I am far away from any Friends’ meeting, 
I often think of you when you are thus assembled, 
and feel there are prayers offered for me from some 
of the dear ones there. 

There is not a Friend within my reach. I never 
hear the Bible language used, except in my own 
family, a thing we do adheré to. I never see the 
beauty of a plain garb, only as I am blessed by an 
occasional visit from a dear Friend whom I knew in 
early days. The memory of such visits is held 
sacred by us. Any time my friends feel like writing 
I shall be most glad to receive their letters. 

Bushnell, 11. M. H. 

I am pleased to learn that the yearly meeting still 
feels an interest in me and my welfare. Although I 
am not in a position to attend Friends’ meeting, I 
still feel an interest in the Society. My thoughts are 
often with you, if 1 am separated by many miles. 

Arvada, Col. W. H.R. 

It is very good of Friends not to forget their 
scattered flock, and I trust we all appreciate their 
kindness. We have quite a number of Friends here, 
and those who are Friendly inclined, but no genuine 
Friends’ meeting. There is a meeting called Friends, 
but it is of the shouting kind. I was there once and 
I told some of them that they were misleading those 
who had heard of Friends, and went there thinking 
to find a quiet manner of worshipping. We have all 
other kinds of churches, and it often seems to me 
that there should be those among Friends to start 
and build up a meeting in such a city as this. 

Denver, Col. E. M. P. 

I feel very grateful indeed to the members of the 
meeting for their kind expression as outlined in this 
communication, and although I have not attended 
any meetings of Friends since I was a boy, still I 
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always feel that I would like to do so if an oppor- 


tunity should ever occur again. There are no Friends 
in this part of the country whom I have ever become 
acquainted with. W. M. N. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

We very much appreciate the kindness of Friends 
in remembering us that are so far away, and any 
letters will be warmly welcomed. Liking the climate 
so much out here, we have decided to make this city 
our future home. There is no meeting of either 
branch of our Society here, but we are striving to 
live as near as we can to our Blessed Example, and 
we find many earnest people belonging in other socie- 
We take the INTELLIGENCER and try to keep 
posted with the doings of Friends in different localities. 

This beautiful town is surrounded by mountains 
in the shape of a horseshoe, having the Pacific Ocean 
in front. I am often reminded of that part of the 
Scriptures which speaks of ‘the mountains being 
around Jerusalem as the Lord is round about his 
people.”” We were favored in the summer by a visit 
from some of our Eastern Friends, all of whom we 
were delighted to see. E. A. H. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 


ties. 


The older I grow, the more I see of life, the more 
deeply do I value the spirit of Friends’ teaching, as 
I understand it. The center and core of all the new 
vans of thought, inside and outside of old organiza- 
tions, seems to me to be a growing realization of the 
truth of the Immanence of God—a deeper perception 
of the light that lighteth every man. 
‘God is Love,” 
real in our lives. 

While my life-work is on lines differing outwardly 
in form from the methods of Friends, I find in it, as 
one may everywhere, full opportunity for striving for 
the one reality, the spirit, in which we all are one ; 
and I realize and value more and more the strength 
and inspiration of the inheritance and training which 
comes of Quaker blood. May we hand on to our 
children all that is best in both ! 

Rochester, N, ¥, 


We all say, 
and we're all trying to make this 


Although far removed from Friends, yet I feel 
ever present with me the same guardian spirit ‘in 
whom we live and move and have our being.”” Many 
opportunities open in my professional capacity, for a 
word fitly spoken that seems indeed “ deliverance to 
the captive and recovery of sight to the blind.” I 
endeavor to ever keep in the faith that attains unto 
the good works that glorify the Master. 
Williamsport, Pa. E. C. W. 

It has been many years, forty at least, since I had 
the pleasure of sitting in the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. Many changes have taken place in my 
life since then. Although far removed from Friends 
and Friends’ meetings and their influence, I think I 
have lost little or none of their principles and teach- 
ings, and have tried to live the life that will insure 
me eternal rest in the world to come. E. ES. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
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MIND INDESTRUCTIBLE, ALSO. 


Extract from a private letter by A. W. W., furnished the INTEL- 
LIGENCER, by M. W. C. 


Wuat a resistless flow is the current of time that is 
bearing us onward! In the immediate present we 
are too little cognizant of the moving stream and of 
the significance of the clock that with every beat is 
ticking away our so-called lives. Shall we ever com- 
prehend the awful miracle of existence? I have got 
far enough along to believe, I think, that there is no 
death other than what is involved in a change of 
form. 

The correlation of forces applies to the spiritual as 
well as the material. We are part of the grand total 
of mind as well as of matter, and the annihilation of 
either is more difficult to conceive of than is eternity. 
If there is the loss of individuality, how can we, with 
our finite minds, know that there is anything grievous 
in that? We can only see a very little way, and can 
have no knowledge of the proportions of things. 

What is beyond us, if known, would show us the 
folly of the fears that spring from our limitations. 
Depend upon it, there is no loss in entering the here- 
after. Just as the scientist must learn to distrust his 
own senses and take nothing for granted, if he is to 
make sure progress, so must the groper after spiritual 
truth realize the imperfections of his mental organism, 
and be truly humble in the presence of the incon- 
ceivable reality. Note how creeds and doctrines have 
crumbled in the past! We in the present may have 
grown enough to cast away some errors, but we are 
still only groping toward the threshold. What pre- 
sumption in us to assume that our views are true be- 
yond cavil, and that we are not like our predecessors ! 
We shall scarcely be distinguished from them by our 
successors. 

Humility is the gospel for every one of us. What 
writers we are! And yet every one isa part of the 
whole now and forever. 


THREE DEFINITIONS OF CULTURE—Culture, hav- 
ing its origin in the love of perfection,—is a study of 
perfection.—Matthew Arnold. 

Culture : To render an intelligent being yet more 
intelligent.— Montesquieu. 

Culture: To make reason 
prevail.—ishop Wilson. 


and the will of God 


Kinp words and liberal estimates, and generous 
acknowledgment, and ready appreciation and unsel- 
fish delight in the excellences of others—these are 
the truest signs of a large intellect and a noble spirit. 
—Canon Farrar. 





In all things throughout the world, the men who 
look for the crooked will see the crooked, and the 


men who look for the straight will see the straight. 
—Ruskin. 





AND now, whatever meets thy lowliest band 
In praise and prayer, 

There is thy presence, there thy Holy Land ; 
Thou, thou art there. —Elis. Charles. 
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THE CZAR’S PROPOSAL. 
WE observe that in England many favorable responses 
An address 


to the Czar, signed by over ninety members of Par- 


to the Czar’s manifesto are being framed. 


liament, was prepared within a few days, in charge of 
the Council of the International Arbitration League. 
Meetings have been held in different towns and cities, 
speeches made, and resolutions adopted, approving 
the 


adopted minutes 


disarmament plan. Friends’ meetings have 
asking the English Government to 
‘do all in its power to promote the success of such 
a timely and wise proposal.”’ 

In this country we note that Washington Gladden, 
minister of one of the Congregational churches of 
Columbus, Ohio, reports similar favorable action in 
his church, and in a published letter he earnestly 
recommends like action by the churches generally. 
have 


quarters, and it does not appear that any government, 


International responses been made in all 
army-ridden as so many of them are, has ventured to 
disapprove, or even discourage. the Czar’s proposal. 
Very probably some of them hope to weaken the 
force of the Conference, when it shall be held, or to 
get some special advantage from it, but the move- 
ment is naturally and essentially so strong that open 
dissent cannot now be made. A dispatch from Berlin 
says ‘‘the Czar’s proposal for a disarmament Congress 
is quietly but slowly ” and adds: 

‘All the Powers, 
the invitation, 


making headway, 
including France, have now accepted 
but with limitations. Italy's reply, which has 
been published, indicates clearly what will be the basis of the 
conference. Ulterior questions, especially all matters regard- 
ing territorial arrangements, such as Alsace-Lorraine, Egypt, 
The 
discussions will be confined to the social and economic aspects 
of the 


and the Pope’s temporal powers, will be strictly tabooed. 


question.”’ 

Even if the discussions be restricted, as suggested, 
“to the social and economic aspects of the question,”’ 
they cannot fail to be of great value. It is an im- 
mense gain to mankind to have a pause in the arming 
of nations, and a calm discussion of the wounds in- 
flicted upon society by those worst anarchists of all, 


the promoters of continual war. 


In the INTELLIGENCER, last wack, there were given, under 
the decease of fourteen 
but the other 


a remarkable uniformity of advanced years. 


the heading of Deaths, notices of 


persons. In two cases the age was not given, 
twelve showed 
Seven were 


and the average of the twelve was eighty years 


The youngest was 64 years, and the oldest g2. 
past eighty, 
and nearly one month. 


MARRIAGES. 


JONES—BALLINGER.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, Lumberton, N. J., Ninth month 28, 1898, Barclay 
Henry Jones, son of Barclay and Mary H. Jones, of Phila 
delphia, and Elizabeth Stokes Ballinger, daughter of \\ 
Henry and Sarah M. Ballinger. 

PUSEY—BYE.—At the residence of the bride's parents 
Ninth month 27, 1898, under the care of the Monthly Meetin; 
of Friends of Philadelphia, Walter Carroll Pusey, of Philadel- 
phia, son of Joshua and the late Rebecca K. Pusey, of 
Middletown, Delaware county, Pa., and Edith Lewis, daughte: 
of Pusey Passmore and Caroline Speakman Bye, of Primos 
Delaware county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


ACUFF.—At Gwynedd, Pa., Tenth month 2, 1898, Jacob 
Acuff, in his 82d year. 

Interment at Gwynedd Friends’ 
the sth. 


BRIGGS.—Very suddenly, at the residence of Richard 
Clayton (her boarding home), in Yardley, Bucks county, Pa., 
on the evening of Ninth month 25, 1898, Susan Y. Briggs, in 
the 88th year of her age ; a member of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting. 

Interment at Makefield Friends’ 
She is survived by one sister, Sarah B 
about go years of age, who is also a 
Monthly Meeting. 


CHANDLEE.—Departed this life in Monterey, Mexico, 
in Fifth month, 1898, Richard T. Chandlee, in the ‘43d year 


of his age, son of the late Edwin and Cassandra T. Chandlee, 
of Baltimore, Maryland. 


CHILD.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 1, 1898, Anna 
Martin, widow of Thomas Teese Child ; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

HOWLAND.—At the residence of her daughter, in 
Rochester, N. Y., Ninth month 5, 1898, Hannah D. How- 
land, widow of the late Joseph M. Howland, aged g1 years 


and 3 months; for many years an elder of Farmington Ex- 
ecutiv e Meeting, 


Interment at Macedon Center, N. Y. 


VALE.—At College View Sanitarium, Nebraska, Sixth 
month 16, 1898, Nathan C. Vale, of Webber, Kansas, hus- 
band of Martha C. Vale, aged 50 years, 4 months, 27 days. 

Interment at Clear Creek, il, 

Through much suffering, without a murmur, he passed 
from us, loving and beloved, to a peaceful, beautiful Beyond. 

* 
1898, Anna S. Zavitz, the be- 
and devoted mother of Mary 


ground, Fourth-day, 


ground on the 28th. 
. Trego, of Kansas, now 
member of Makefield 


ZAV1TZ.—Ninth month 1, 
loved wife of George O. Zavitz, 
E. Bycratft. 

She was in her 62d year, and for the past forty years 
a steady attender of Lobo Monthly Meeting. M. E. B. 


A SHORT TESTIMONY TO A USEFUL LIFE. 

‘« Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God."’ 
This purity of character was exemplified in a remarkable 
manner in the life of Thomas Garrigues. He was a birth- 
right member of the Society of Friends, and during his long 
life a consistent member of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

In early life his mind indicated uncommon natural ability, 
he was possessed of a retentive memory, and received a good 
education (for that age) at Samuel Smith’ s boarding-school, 
in Wilmington, Delaware. He was social in disposition, was 
a diligent reader, had a well stored mind, and was interesting 
and instructive in conversation. Being well versed in the 
history of Friends, their discipline and methods were familiar 
to him, and his counsel was sought in perplexing questions 
which sometimes arose in the Society in years past. A 

natural impulsiveness, coupled with extreme candor and 
honesty, sometimes led him into expressions which were mis- 
understood ; but beneath all these was a vein of tenderness 
known only to the few who dwelt nearest his life. His heart 
was drawn out toward the poor and suffering, and his hand 





was not withheld from the necessitous whom he could reach ; 
he recognized all mankind his brethren. 

His parents, Edward and Susanna Lightfoot Garrigues, 
were highly respected Friends, and much esteemed for their 
usefulness both in the Society and in public philanthropic 
labor. His mother died when her boy was eleven years old, 
and his father felt an increased responsibility on account of 
his son's education and training, which were engaged in with 
unremitting care. The heavy responsibility felt by the father 
led to place on the son a heavy burden, a form of dress the 
virtue of which he could not understand, as it made him a 
mark for ridicule which greatly troubled his sensitive nature. 
This feeling was not overcome for some years, and he often 
spoke of it as an unhappy experience. 

At an early age the care of the family and farm devolved 
upon him,—all the duties connected therewith, were conscien- 
tiously fulfilled, and he diligently attended all his meetings. 
He was a thoroughly domestic man, retiring and diffident, 
and it was not until near middle life that he would consent 
to occupy positions in the Church for which he was eminently 
qualified. He was an efficient Clerk of the Monthly Meeting 
for sixteen years, and held the same position in the Quarterly 
Meeting for fifteen years with ability, and to the satisfaction 
of Friends. While holding this office he transcribed the 
minutes of the Quarterly Meeting from the time of its estab- 
lishment up to about 1813. 

For many years he served as overseer. In 1889 he was 
reported by a large committee to the position of elder; this 
office he held for seven years, when on account of physical 
infirmity he offered his resignation, and with the regret of his 
friends the request was granted. He took a pronounced 
interest in the First-day School, and watched with deep con- 
cern the literature and instruction furnished; he enjoyed 
meeting with the children, and mingling with the young peo- 
ple, to whom his heart was always warm. 

Now, that he has passed on to the higher life, we can more 
clearly understand and appreciate him. We miss him in our 
meetings, and value more highly his worthy character, sim- 
plicity of manner, plain address, and the dignity of his 
deportment. 

After a gentle decline of physical strength for some 
months, he was seized with severe illness, lasting one week, 
when he passed quietly away on the morning of the 31st of 
the Fifth month, 1898, aged 82 years. LP. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
To those not privileged to attend the different sessions 
of Centre Quarterly Meeting held at Centre, Pa., on 
the 3d, 4th, and 5th of Ninth month, we wish to send 
word of our very enjoyable and profitable season. 

On Seventh-day, the 3d, the Quarterly First-day 
School Association convened, at 10 o'clock, a. m. 
After the usual business of reading of reports, etc., 
an interesting program of literary exercises followed, 
in which mostly the young people engaged. Many 
beautiful ideas were presented in their selections and 
recitations, which if remembered and acted upon, will 
form blocks upon which to build. The question, ““‘How 
to interest the little ones,” was discussed by the primary 
teachers of the different schools, and others. 

Our friends John J. Cornell and wife, of Baltimore, 
were very acceptably with us, also Esther J. Fox, an 
elder, and her daughter Mary, of Short Creek Ohio, 
Warner Underwood, wife, and two sons, of Woodbury, 
N. J., and Rachel A. Hicklin, of Philadelphia. 

Our friend John J. Cornell spoke concerning the 
use of International subjects for our Lesson Leaves 
which had been discussed at the late conference. He 
laid the matter before the meeting for its earnest con- 
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sideration. Much expression was called forth, being 
in favor of retaining our present lesson Jeaves, and 
using our own subjects. 

Friends from the other meetings composing our 
quarterly meeting were also in attendance. 

At our First-day morning meeting for worship, 
John J. Cornell spoke on the subject, ‘‘ What con- 
stitutes Salvation ?”’ He spoke earnestly and at some 
length, giving his deep convictions of the true salva- 
tion ; clearly showing that there must be individual 
effort in searching for the truth; that the mind must 
become sensitive to, and controlled by impressions 
from the All-wise. Nathan Moore spoke briefly on 
the same subject. 

On First-day afternoon a lecture on “Alcohol not 
necessary as a remedial Agency,” was delivered by 
John J. Cornell. 

These meetings were well attended and much 
interest manifested. 

On Second-day the usual business of the quar- 
terly meeting was transacted with much interest and 
harmony. The presence and advice of our visiting 
Friends was an inspiration to us, and we returned to 
our several homes feeling stronger and better for hav- 
ing been able thus to assemble. EC. 


MEETINGS AT CAPE MAY AND OCEAN CITY. 

On First-day morning, the 18th of Ninth month, 
eight Friends appointed from the Visiting Committee 
of Salem Quarterly Meeting took their way seaward 
on the train to Ocean View Station, N. J. It was a 
bright, cloudless day, and several Friends besides 
those appointed joined our company. The meeting- 
house was well filled with an attentive audience, who 
seemed interested in the subjects presented to them by 
David B. Bullock and Joseph B. Livezey. Dinner 
was provided, as usual, at the house of Eliza Smith, 
opposite, and we felt to commend the neat appear- 
ance of the meeting property, showing the good care 
it receives at the hands of her son Wilbur. 

Soon after dinner three of the committee were 
obliged to leave and return home, but there yet 
remained eleven Friends to proceed on to Ocean City, 
a distance of fourteen miles. The sun-set, as we 
crossed the meadows, was very beautiful, like a ball 
of fire in the level horizon. Arriving at Ocean City, 
we were again met with cordial greetings, and at the 
hour appointed, 7.30 p. m., a goodly number of 
Friends and others gathered in the ‘‘ Young People’s 
Temple.” An aged Friend was instant in season with 
a few well chosen remarks, after which a “ silence 
deeper than all speech”’ spread like a mantel over the 
assembly. Joseph B. Livezey arose and was truly 
favored in testimony and exhortation, whereby we 
were brought close together and very near to the 
Heavenly Father. We thought as we listened that 
his spiritual service had not been exhausted in the 
morning meeting but rather that he had kept the new 
wine until the last of the feast. 

After the meeting closed it was an agreeable sur- 
prise to meet Friends in attendance from Philadelphia 
and Camden, who are sojourning in this pleasant City 
by the sea, a city whose good natural advantages, 
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excellent local government, and pure artisian water 
make it a desirable summer home for many people. 
Clarksboro, N. /. E. W. P. 





Dr. O. Edward Janney and wife, of Baltimore, 
came to Woodstown on Seventh-day, the Ist instant, 
and attended the Young Friends’ Association in the 
evening, the First-day school and meeting on First- 
day morning, and a temperance meeting in the after- 
noon. In each of these meetings our friend, O. E. 
J., was favored to give forth the Gospel message, that 
will be long remembered, and we trust bring forth 
fruit in due season. When we consider the busy life 
of our friend, in his profession, we feel very grateful 
to him for the effort made to accomplish this visit. 


J. B. 





A Friends’ meeting was held, by appointment, at 
Elmer, N. he on the afternoon of First-day, the 25th 
ultimo. It was under the care of a few Friends, set 
apart by the circular meeting committee, appointed 
by Salem Quarter, consisting of John Bishop, Rachel 
M. Lippincott, Henry Lippincott, Job S. Haines, Ellen 
B. Haines, Mary E. Borton, and Joel Borton. There 
was a good attendance, and much interest manifest. 
Some of our young Friends went with us ; one of them 
took part in the meeting. We have a few Friends 
located there, and the feeling was expressed by some 
of them that they would like to have a regular meeting 
established. Elmer is a thrifty place of about 1,300 
inhabitants, located on the West Jersey and Sea 
Shore railroad, eight miles from Woodstown. As 
far as my recollection extends this was the first Friends’ 
meeting ever held at that place. 1. 2 





The Circular meeting held at Birmingham, (Pa.), 
on First-day, the 2d inst., was largely attended, and 
was felt to be a favored opportunity. Testimony was 
offered by Lydia H. Price, Joseph Powell, Ezra Fell, 
Lewis Palmer, and Enoch S. Hannum, following 
which Phebe Griffith appeared in supplication. 


THE ARMY “CANTEENS.” 

IN response to a communication from Benjaminville 
Monthly Meeting, Illinois, the Philanthropic Union 
Conference, at Richmond, directed a letter to be sent 
the President, on the subject of army “ canteens.”’ 
rhe letter was prepared and forwarded, and it and 
the answer received are given below 

To the President of the United States : 

DEAR FRIEND : Feeling assured of thy sympathy, and of 
thy honest purpose to discharge thy high and responsible 
duties in such a way as shall best promote the happiness of 
its people, and sympathizing with thee in thy arduous labors, 
Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor,—in Conference as- 
sembled at Richmond, Indiana, and representing seven 
yearly meetings of Friends in more than ten States,—comes 
in simplicity to express the hope and earnest desire that every 
possible effort may be made, in the exercise of thy authority and 
influence, to avoid supplying, and permitting to be supplied, 
drink to those in the Military and Naval Service of the United 
States, in camp or elsewhere. 

We greatly desire that when, happily, they may be per- 
mitted to return to their homes and civil duties, they may be 
no less free from the bonds of dangerous habits than when 
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they entered the service, and with all their noble powers 


intact. 
Signed by direction of said Union, at Richmond, Indiana, 
Eighth month 25, 1898. 
JoHN WILLIAM HutTcHINsON, President. 
FLORENCE CONRAD GRISCOM, Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, 
September 28, 1808. 

My DEAR Sir: Your communication of the 27th instant, 
enclosing a Memorial addressed to the President by the 
Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor, has been received, 
and the contents carefully noted. 

In accordance with the instructions of the President copies 
of this Memorial have been brought to the attention of the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. 

Thanking you in the President's behalf for your kindly 
expression of esteem and good will, believe me, 

Very truly yours, 
J. A. Porter, Secretary to the President 


THE DOUKHOBORTSI MOVEMENT. 
Letrers to the INTELLIGENCER from Friends in England, 
connected with the Doukhobortsi efforts, have been received of 
date 23d and 24th ult. 

Eliza Pickard writes: ‘‘ It does seem doubtful whether it 
will be possible for all these people to emigrate to America, 
this year, which they are very desirous of doing, not only be- 
cause their situation is very difficult where they are, but also 
because after the 1st of January, new recruits are liable to be 
called for military service, so that the trouble for some of them 
will begin over again. We shall do our utmost, therefore, to 
get them out of Russia, if only to some near temporary shelter. 
We are now trying to arrange to send 2,000 to Canada before 
the frosts begin. A French steamship company has offered to 
take that number for a little over>-£4 per head (not including 
provisions), direct from Batoum to Quebec or Montreal. One 
of the ships has been examined by an expert, and is pro- 
nounced good. The same company would send another ship 
load in a few weeks after the first, if that should prove 
possible."’ 

Count Tolstoi, the Russian author, whose exertions in be- 
half of these poor people have been most creditable, has ap- 
propriated some of his earlier literary work, which is to be 
published for the benefit of the removal fund. 

Another farm, Pergamo, located between the sea-port, 
Larnaca, and Farnagasta, has been purchased for the Cyprus 
immigrants. It cost £380. All the Doukhobors have been 
removed from Larnaca. 

A series of small pamphlets, ‘‘ News of the Doukhobortsi,’’ 
is edited by Vladimir Tchertkoff, at Purleigh, Essex, England, 
and sent out. No. 5, dated on the 8th of last month, con- 
tains much interesting detail, from which we must make ex- 
tracts later. This issue is devoted, V. Tchertkoff says, espe- 
cially to matter which has accumulated in reference to ‘‘ the 
inner spiritual life, and the consequent life testimony of these 
followers of the Truth.’’ Some information as to their out- 
ward affairs is also given. 


PROFESSOR J. W. Johnson, recently president of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, whose death is announced, did not know 
the alphabet when he was ten years old, but by great exertions 
managed to prepare himself for college, and worked his way 
through Yale. He was graduated fifth in a class of one 
hundred. Among his classmates were Chief Justice Judd, of 
Hawaii, Henry Holt, the New York publisher, and W. H. H. 
Murray, of Boston, the well-known minister and author. 


WITH some rare exceptions, the presidents of the colleges 
are opposed to adventurous colonial expansion. President 
Charles F. Thwing, of the Western Reserve University, tells 
the New York Wor/d that ‘‘the history of the colonial pos- 
sessions of most nations is a history of corruption, weakness, 
and failure.’’ Our relations to the Indian and negro give 
little assurance, he thinks, of our wisdom in governing a 
subject race. 
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Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


Trenton, N. J.—After the usual summer interval, a regular 
meeting of the Trenton Friends’ Association was held in the 
lecture-room of the meeting-house Ninth month 26, with the 
President, A. Crozer Reeves, in the chair. 

The usual routine of business was transacted, after which 
Sara C. Reeves opened the literary program by reading a 
sketch of the life of James Naylor. His was an emotional 
character; born about 1616, he was variously under the 
different religious influences of the times—being first a Pres- 
byterian, then an Independent, and in 1651 was led by George 
Fox to become a Quaker. Mary W. F. Moon then gave an 
outline of the proceedings of the Richmond Conference, and 
the remainder of the evening was spent in discussing that 
interesting occasion. 

R. Barclay Spicer’s valuable and well-written paper was 
read before the Association, and brought forth favorable 
comment, 

Dr. Laura H. Satterthwaite paid a fitting tribute to one of 
our members, Anna Matlack, recently deceased. 

After the customary silence the meeting adjourned. 

LG. Ww 


Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Woodstown held their regular meeting Tenth month 1, in 
Friends’ meeting-house, after having had a vacation of three 
months. Most of their members were present, besides a 
number of interested friends. 

The different committees presented full reports of their 
work during the past year, showing that there had been con- 
siderable accomplished. 

The nominating committee brought forward names of 
persons to serve as officers for the coming year. The Execu- 
tive Committee made their announcement for the next 
meeting. 

Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, was then introduced 
and spoke to the meeting very acceptably on the subject of 
Loyalty. He said many societies have their mottoes, and 
loyalty to the truth as held by Friends, might be a motto for 
Friends’ Associations. He spoke of the history of Friends for 
the first twenty-five years and called it the heroic period. 
During that time George Fox and William Penn lived, carry- 
ing the truth as they saw it, being willing, if necessary, to 
sacrifice their lives. What are we doing for our Society? 
It has come down to us, as a beautiful inheritance, and as a 
duty to our forefathers, from whom we received this legacy, 
we should see to it that we do not stand still. At present 
there is a movement among the young people, in the First- 
day schools, Conferences, Associations, etc. He closed by 
saying, we owe loyalty to the Society because we wish to be 
loyal Friends. 

Remarks followed by Joel Borton and others. Helen G. 
Borton recited a poem, ‘‘ How shall true happiness be found ?”’ 
Joel Borton appeared in prayer, and after a brief silence the 
meeting adjourned. e. Lb. D., Sec. 


THE busying one’s self with theories about im- 
mortality is something for aristocrats, and especially 
for fine ladies who have nothing to do. Buta capa- 
ble person who intends to be of some real importance 
while he is here, and who accordingly has to strive 
and struggle and work daily, allows the futnre world 
to take care of itself, and is active and useful in this 
world.—Goethe. 


Ir is the estimate that a man places upon conduct 
which determines his rank in religion. Once the- 
ology could dictate to ethics, but to-day ethics passes 
sentence on theology. Conscience is king of the 
creeds. The true life is the highest expression of the 
true worship.—/ohn C. Learned. 


| 
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Educational Department. 


CONFERENCE AT FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS. 

THE first of the series of Educational Conferences in charge 
of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, at 15th and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, was held on the Ist instant, at 2 p. 


m. There 
was a good attendance. Lewis V. Smedley, clerk of the 
committee, presided. 

Dr. J. B. DeMotte, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., well known as a 
lecturer, and student of sociology, spoke for about an hour. 
Thinking ;”’ 


5) 


His announced topic was ‘‘ Brains and the 
substance of his address was a statement, in scientific terms 
of the influence of thought physiologically, and its consequent 
significance in morals. Referring to the laboratory investiga- 
tions of psycho-physiologists, particularly Dr. Hodge, he said 
it was demonstrated that the brain-cells diminish—“ shrivel "’ 
—during processes of thought, and are renewed by the flow 
of the blood, but each thought leaves its memory residuum. 
It results, therefore, that repetition of thought along any 
line effects a modification of the brain-cell structure. Devel- 
oping this, it follows that persistency in any course of action, 
the result of thought, tends to a permanency of brain influ- 
ence in that direction. Repetition of right action builds up 
brain-cells of that character ; and, of course, wrong actions 
do the reverse. 

Dr. 
anecdotes, some of them quite intimate disclosures of the 


experiences of life. 


DeMotte related many personal observations and 


One of a very effective sort was a little 
story illustrating his proposition that it is Formation which is 
needed, and that mere Reformation should not be trusted to. 
A little boy, in northern Michigan, living near a bay, had 
been forbidden by his mother to go there to swim, but went 
with 
the breach of discipline, and told him he must be severely 


notwithstanding. On his return his mother taxed him 


punished. He asked, ‘‘ How do you know I went to the bay ?”"’ 


‘«T saw you, from the window, going there.’’ ‘‘O, mamma! 
said the little fellow, ‘‘why didn’t you tap on the window- 
pane, right then, and stop me?”’ 

The address impressed the reporter as suggestive rather 
than conclusive; as serving to indicate ethical and socio- 
logical effort rather than the establishment of physiological or 
psychological conclusions. Dr. DeMotte expressed disavowed 
‘« materialistic ’’ views ; he explained that back of the thought 
movement which affects the brain-cell there must be a power 
that is undiscoverable by laboratory investigation. He took 
an unfavorable view of present methods of dealing with vice 
and crime, and believed that criminals increased faster than 
the ability of society to deal with them. 

A number of questions were asked the speaker, and later 
several of those present discussed the subjects,—among them 
Dr. S. T. R. Eavenson, J. Henry Bartlett, Joseph S. Walton, 
Thomas Walter, Jacob F. Byrnes, Albert W. Smith and 
others. One Friend said that whether you dealt with the sub- 
ject physiologically, in the terminology of science, as a build- 
ing of brain-cells, an accumulation of right memory-residua, 
or as the perseverance in a correct habit of action, it came to 
the same thing, and supported what had always been the rule 
of the Friends—to avoid the wrong, to form right character 
by a ‘‘guarded’’ and restrained system of life. This had 
not been popular with mankind, yet by the demonstration of 
Dr. DeMotte, it was the only safe and appropriate rule. The 
Friends had always sought, through temperance, moderation, 
restraint of action, to ‘‘form,’’ as the speaker urged, rather 
than leave evils spring up to be reformed. 

In reply to a question, Dr. DeMotte said he did not 
entirely condemn corporal punishment; he did not recom- 
mend it, but he would not pass a law forbidding it. 

The lecture was listened to with much interest, and was an 
encouraging beginning to the season’s Conference work. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
One of the most serviceable improvements recently made in 
connection with the College buildings, is the new heating 
arrangement. 

When the Preparatory Department was abolished and the 
work all became Collegiate, it was found that the apparatus 
for the distribution of the heat in the wings of the main build- 
ing were inadequate to the work of heating the study.rooms, 
as it had been designed for heating sleeping rooms only. This 
work it did well, for a number of years, but in order that all 
the rooms in the west and east wings might be made entirely 
comfortable for study rooms, the old distribution plant has this 
summer been superseded by the introduction of the fan sys- 
tem for heating and ventilating, 

In both the north-west and north-east corners of the wings 
separate heating plants have been installed, designed to 
properly heat and ventilate the west and east wings respec- 
tively. These plants consist of two separate discventilating 
fans, combined with engine and base, the fans being fastened 
directly upon the shaft of a high speed engine of the upright 
type, witha 6 by 6 stroke. They are 72 inches in diameter, 
and can be run from 250 to 400 revolutions per minute, 
Directly in front of the fans are located seven heating coils of 
pipes, one inch in diameter, each heater containing about 
1,200 feet of pipe, so arranged that they can be used separ- 
ately or all at the same time, as occasion may demand. 
From these heaters to the various heat flues run large gal- 
vanized iron pipes, connecting with every room, and con- 
trolled by suitable dampers. The cold air is introduced into 
the plant directly from the outside, and forced by the fan 
over the heating pipes, and thence to the rooms to be heated. 
Tests of the plant prove that it is complete, and point to its 
successful operation. The fans have each a capacity of 
7,500 cubic feet per minute, so the question of heating the 
college wings with warm pure air is only one of speeding the 
fan. The steam boilers remain where they have always been 
located, in the boiler-house at the rear of the college buildings 
and have not been altered, steam being conducted to the 
heaters and engines, through underground brick tunnels. 
The fans, engines, and heaters were made by the American 
Blower Company, of Detroit, and were installed by Robert 
Scott & Co. of Philadelphia. 

Dr. William I. Hull has recovered from his recent illness, 
and has returned to college to resume his work in Economics, 
Social Science, and History. He is assisted in this work by 
Alice H. Titus, ‘90, who conducts the Freshman history 
classes. 

Mme. Nicolaé, assistant in the Department of French, has 
arrived at Swarthmore, and is instructing the classes in 
French conversation. The foreign correspondence system, 
so successfully introduced last year under this department, is 
still being carried on. 

The Senior Class this year numbers twenty-seven members. 
The Freshman Class is the largest for several years. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Arthur H. Tom- 
linson, Principal, sends out a circular announcing the change 
of the name of his school from Swarthmore Grammar School 
to Swarthmore Preparatory School. Various considerations, 
mainly those of less liability to misunderstanding, influenced 
the change. 

The school now occupies its new buildings. It has made 
the greatest increase of any one year in numbers. There are 
twenty-four more scholars enrolled (Tenth month 3) than at 
the corresponding date last year. The number of girls and 
young women in the boarding department is double that of 
last year at the same time. Sixteen of the graduates of 1898 
entered the Freshman Class of Swarthmore College, this fall. 


In church and cathedral we kneel in our prayer, 
The temple and chapel were valley and hill, 
But God is the same in the aisle or the air, 
And he is the rock that we lean upon still. 
—George P. Morris. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
‘CALIFORNIA REVISITED "’ is the title of a book just issued 
by our friend Thaddeus S. Kenderdine, of Newtown, Pa. It 
describes his observations made last year in a trip to the 
Pacific Coast, and presents interesting comparisons with the 
conditions which he found in 1858, when he made an over 
land trip across from the Missouri river to California, with ar 
ox-team. (The Pacific Railroad—the first line—was not 
then begun, and it was not completed until 1869.) The 


journey of 1858 occupied six months, and was accompanied 
by many hardships ; now trains run comfortably through in 
six days or less. 

The author is a careful and acute observer, and his 
descriptions are animated and entertaining. He devotes con- 
siderable attention to the old Spanish ‘‘missions,’’ the 
beginning of white civilization on the Pacific Coast, and these 
and many other objects and scenes of interest are illustrated. 
(Pp. 310. $2., post-paid. Address the Author, Newtown, Pa.) 


In McClure’s Magazine, this month, besides war articles 
there are a number of notable contributions. E. A. Fitz- 
Gerald describes the first ascent ever made to the summit of 
the highest mountain in the Western Hemisphere, Aconcagua 
—a feat recently achieved by a party organized and led by 
the writer himself. The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
F. A. Vanderlip, writes of ‘‘ The Cost of the War,’’ thinking 
that the appropriations made by Congress, $368,000,000, will 
pay the bill—not counting, of course, pensions, ‘‘claims'"’ of 
different sorts, and the enormous ‘‘ consequential '’ expenses 
into which the nation will be drawn as a result of the war. 
J. E. Brady relates some picturesque and thrilling adventures 
of hisown as a young telegraph operator and _train-de- 
spatcher. William Allen White in an article, ‘‘ An Apprecia- 


tion of the West,'’ writes of the great exposition at Omaha. 


At the Indian School, Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, a neat little newspaper, Zhe /ndian Leader, is published 
semi-monthly, at 15 cents a year. Haskell is one of the 
most important and successful of schools for the Indians, its 
work being on lines similar to Carlisle and Hampton. 


In Harper's Magazine, John G. Carlisle, former Secretary 
of the Treasury, writes earnestly on ‘‘Our Future Policy."’ 
He points out the strong objections there are to ‘‘ colonial 
expansion.'’ Avery interesting article—painfully interesting, 
indeed—in the same number, is by Dr. Sven Hedin, on his 
recent explorations in Asia, entitled ‘‘On the Roof of the 
World.’’ Next to Nansen's expedition to the Pole, Dr. 
Hedin'’s journey is the most remarkable feat of explora- 
tion of recent times. In the present article he describes 
mountaineering adventures on Muz-Tagh-Ata, ‘‘the father of 
all ice-mountains,’’ and the perishing of an expedition in the 
desert of Takla-Makan. The article is illustrated from the 
author's photographs, and from drawings after his sketches. 


‘*The Movement of Municipal Reform"’ is earnestly dis- 
cussed by Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of Philadelphia, Secretary 
of the National Municipal League, in the current number of 
the North American Review. He declares that it is an en- 
couraging sign of the times to find, in all sections of our land, 
good citizenship leagues and good government clubs, working 
to inculcate a profounder and a more correct view of true 
civic patriotism that will be intolerant of any variation from 
the highest standards of municipal righteousness and efficiency. 


In the AMantic Monthly the Russian Prince Kropotkin 
continues his reminiscences. They afford a striking picture 
of Russian life. This installment completes the story of his 
boyhood, ending with his departure from home at the age of 
fifteen to enter the imperial corps of pages, his enrollment in 
which was described last month. The chapter gives fresh 
and vivid views of olden-time country life in Russia, touches 
upon some of the hardships and horrors of serfdom, and re- 
counts the first stirrings of literary ambition in the author's 
breast. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
INTEREST IN FKIENDS’ LITERATURE. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

SoME facts concerning the interest taken in Friends’ literature 
may be encouraging. About three years ago! obtained some 
books from the Representative Committee, and with others at 
my disposal, included several unbound volumes of the 
INTELLIGENCER, which I sent to the Public Library at Butte 
City, Montana. 

Lest it might seem like imposition, I sent some money to 
pay the expressage at that end, but this was returned, as they 
thought it sufficient to send the books without the expense 
being exacted. Recently I sent some more books, alsoa year 
anda half of the INTELLIGENCER, unbound, of later date. 
An acknowledgment states they had bound up eight volumes 
of the INTELLIGENCER of the former shipment, and if I can 
furnish the deficient ones to bring it up to first of this year 
they will bind them up. 

| thought you would be interested in knowing of this, as it 
shows an interest in Friends’ Literature where we would 
hardly expect it. A number of volumes of the INTELLIGEN- 
ceR, (and other publications), have been sent to George 
Institute, West Philadelphia, and they will try to complete the 
It is probable they will place them all in a ‘‘ Friends’ 
Alcove."’ J. Me Fa Je. 

Philadelphia, 


set. 


THE CO-OPERATION OF INDUSTRY. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ; 

I was glad to see in your issue of the 24th, a notice of H. 
D. Lloyd's new book. I think there is a vast deal of hard 
thinking being done along that line, and 1 am convinced 
that coéperation presents the only peaceful solution to the 
difficult social and industrial problems that confront. us. 
Either they will be solved in this peaceful way, or by 
revolution. 

I wish you would, ‘‘as way opens,’’ give fuller expression 
to views on co-6peration, and also invite the views of others. 
It is a live question, and growing more full of life every year. 
The formation of gigantic Trusts, such as the new Federal 
Steel Trust, with $200,000,000 capital, the Silverware Trust, 
the Thread Trust, etc., make some protection for the workers, 
—and not only for the workers, but for the manufacturer with 
capital, extending from $100,000 to $1,000,000, —an increasing 
necessity. The large combinations must be prevented by law, 
or the small ones will inevitably be crushed. 

This is the difficult part of the question. How shall co- 
operation be introduced by law, and protected by law, when 
the big Trusts seem to have the control of the law-making 
power? R. 

Ninth month 26, 1898. 


THE IDAHO FRIENDS’ 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
WE are using our best endeavors to awaken the interest in 
our colony of the Riverside, Idaho. 

We are now able to make the following offer to those that 
wish to locate with us: All those that purchase a round-trip 
ticket from Chicago to Parma, Idaho, and secure a home 
while in Idaho, on the trip of the 18th of this month, will be 
allowed $20 for traveling expenses, which will be refunded to 
them in cash. 

Those who purchase at Council Bluffs, lowa, a round-trip 
ticket to Parma, Idaho, and purchase a home on the Oregon 
Short Line, will be allowed $18.50 for expenses. 

The Chicago ticket will cost $58.50, and the Council 
Bluffs ticket will cost $47.50. This offer is made to help 
those that buy homes with us. 

Those that go for pleasure alone have the advantage of a 
one-fare trip. We are putting things in as good shape as 
possible. 

We will soon want a good store at the colony, where 
Friends can buy their farming implements at a reasonable 
price. 

We had our meeting on the 2oth of last month, as ap- 
pointed, but Edward Coale and wife were not able to get 


COLONY. 





there, it being too soon after our Illinois Yearly Meeting. But 
they expect to go out with us on the 18th of this month, and 
on their return stop at Genoa, Nebraska, where the Nebraska 
Half-Year Meeting will be held this fall. 

Ellis, Kansas. DANIEL GRIEST. 
**COALING STATIONS.”’ 

Editors FrRiE Ds’ INTELLIGENCER : 

It was with much thankfulness I read D. Ferris’s com- 
munication on the visit of the deputation to President McKin- 
ley, to present him the memorial adopted at Richmord. | 
was sorry they should seem to open the door even to take 
‘‘coaling stations’’ in the Philippines. For what do these 
signify, but stepping-stones from which to make war? Here 
already are new realms annexed simply by the will of the 
President, and ignoring, as has been said, the solemn advice 
of our great Washington. 

From an isolated member in the -asv. Be bow. 

New London, Conn. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


INTO MY KEEPING. 
READ before Solebury First-day school, in response to roll call for 
sentiments, by Seth T. Walton, teacher of Class A, Ninth month 4. 
As I walked through the valley of Beauty, 
By a river's melodious flow, | 
I was met by the angel of Duty, 
Who pointed the way I must go. 


‘«In the vales, on the uplands and mountains 
Are the jewels of childhood and youth ° 
And to guide them to free-flowing fountains, 
That are fed by the waters of truth, 


Is the mission I place in thy keeping,”’ 
Said the angel of Duty and Right ; 

Lo! the harvest is ripe for the reaping 
As the fields stretch away to the light.’’ 


Then I hastened to take up the burden 
That was given me thus to perform, 
And the joy of its task is the guerdon 
That has made my heart constantly warm. 


For, in searching through far and near places 
For these jewels consigned to my care, 

I have found in their truth-seeking faces 
A delight that is charming and rare. 


And the weeks that have fled since the flowers, 
With their beauty, bespangled the vale, 

Have endeared to my soul summer hours 
With a gladness that long will avail 


To remind of the freshness and sweetness 
Of these seasons of study apart ; 

And a measure of Truth’s grand completeness, 
As I trust, has enlightened each heart. 


And through all the years that await us, 
In the plan that will daily unfold, 

May the truth, only, serve to elate us, 
Till the days of life’s story are told. 


And at last, when our time here is ended, 
And the First-day school claims us no more, 
May our lives with the All-Source be blended, 
In the peace of the shadowless shore. 


YOU CAN NEVER TELL. 

You can never tell, when you send a word, 
Like an arrow shot from a bow 

By an archer blind,—be it cruel or kind, 
Just where it will chance to go. 

It may pierce the breast of your dearest friend, 
Tipped with its poison or balm ; 

To a stranger's heart, in life's great mart, 

It may carry its pain or its calm. 
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You can never tell, when you do an act, 
Just what the results will be ; 

But with every deed you are sowing a seed, 
Though its harvest you may not see. 

Each kindly act is an acorn dropped 
In God's productive soil ; 

Though you may not know, yet the tree shall grow 
And shelter the brows that toil. 


You can never tell what your thoughts will do 
In bringing you hate or love ; 

For thoughts are things, and their airy wings 
Are swifter than carrier-doves. 

They follow the law of the universe,— 
Each thing must create its kind ; 

And they speed o'er the track to bring you back 
Whatever went out from your mind. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


From Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly. 

*“ DOMESTIC SCIENCE” AS A STUDY. 
BY CHARLOTTE SMITH ANGSTMAN. 
Ir is only after many years of earnest work on the part 
of comparatively few that it is beginning to be under- 
stood that domestic science is something definite, re- 
ducible to forms, capable of being studied comprehen- 
sively, and worthy of a place beside the other sciences 
in the curriculum of important universities and col- 
leges. 

The active interest of college women in the subject 
of household economics was shown as long ago as 
1883, when the Boston branch of the Collegiate Alum- 
nz organized its Sanitary Science Club, the first or- 
ganization of distinctively college women for the study 
of any branch of household economics. The report 
“The members 
of the Sanitary Science Club can not too strongly urge 
upon the Association of Collegiate Alumnz the im- 
portance of giving thought attention to the 
hygiene of the home. This duty falls more or less 
upon al! women, but with none it should be more ex- 
acting than with college graduates.” 


at the end of its first year’s work says: 


and 


After five years’ study, a manual for housekeepers 
called Home Sanitation, was prepared by this club, 
and edited by two of its members, Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards and Miss Marion Talbot. This manual has been 
for some time one of the standard works upon the 
subject, and used as a basis for study in home science 
clubs. 

Shortly after the culmination of the work of the 
Sanitary Science Club in Home Sanitation, in the fall 
of 1889, Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel, a graduate of EIl- 
mira College, returned from a six-years’ residence in 
different European cities with the idea that something 
might be done toward the better nourishment of the 
working people, such as she had seen in Germany and 
Austria in the “ Volksktiche ” and in the “ 
Economique ” in France. 
her husband’s 


Fourneau 


During prolonged absence in 


Europe, she went for six months to stay with Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards, now professor of sanitary chemis- 
try in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, whe 
had become especially interested in her through being 
one of the judges in the matter of the prize of five hun- 
dred dollars offered by Mr. Lomb, of Rochester, N. 
Y., for the best essay on practical sanitary and econo- 
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mic cooking. Mrs. Abel won this prize, and her little 
volume bearing this title is considered the simplest 
and still the most scientific presentation of the subject 
yet made. 

The fruit of this six-months’ companionship was 
the now famous New England Kitchen, started under 
Mrs. Abel’s direct charge. Even the first meeting oi 
these two women foreshadowed the future develop- 
ments along this line, for then, in mentioning the needs 
of the working people in this country, Mrs. Richards 
remarked that Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, of Boston, and a 
daughter of the scientist, Louis Agassiz, had been 
ready for some time with the money which might be 
necessary for such an experiment, she having espec- 
ially in mind the establishment of a place which, by 
furnishing cheap and good food, should help to keep 
laboring men from the saloons. 

In October, 1890, while yet busy with the develop- 
ment of scientific principles in connection with the 
New England Kitchen, Mrs. Richards wrote a force- 
ful paper urging upon college women the study oi 
domestic science. In this paper, which was published 
for the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, she says: 
“What is our education worth to us if we can not 
order our houses in peace and comfort? You 
‘Modern life makes many demands upon 
True ; but no demand can supersede that of home. 

Let each young college graduate begin her 
housekeeping in a simple way, feeling keenly that all 
her future happiness and the welfare of her family 
depend on the thoroughness with which she masters 
at the very beginning the essentials of a home. “ But 
not only in her own home is there a call for this know- 
ledge of the fundamental principles of healthful living 
and domestic economy. In all work for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of mankind, philanthropic and 
practical, there must be a basis of knowledge of the 


Sav, 


so us.’ 


laws and forces which science has discovered and har- 
nessed for our use.” 

Urging the study of domestic science in colleges, 
she says: First, the subject should be put in the col- 
lege curriculum on a par with the other sciences, and 
a summing up of all the science teaching of the course, 
for chemistry, physics, physiology, biology, and es- 
pecially bacteriology, are all only the stepping stones 
of sanitary science. 

“ Therefore, in the 
student has a good 


junior or senior year, after the 
groundwork of these sciences, 
there should be given a course of at least two lectures 
a week, and four hours of practical work. 

“The lectures treat of— 

“1. The house and its foundations and surround- 
ings from a sanitary as well as an architectural stand- 
pe int. 

‘2. The mechanical apparatus of the house, heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilation, drainage, etc., including 
methods of testing their efficiency. 

‘3. Furnishing and general care of a house, in- 
cluding what might be called applied physiology. 
chemistry of food and nutrition, and the chemistry of 
cleaning 

“4. Food and clothing of a family. 
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‘5. Relation of domestic service to the general 
question of labor, with a discussion of present condi- 
tions and proposed reforms. 

“ The practical work should include :— 

“1. Visits of inspection, accompanied by the in- 
structor, to houses in process of construction, of good 
and bad types, both old and new. 

* 2, Visits to homes where the housekeeper has put 
in practice some or all of the theories of modern sani- 
tary and economic living. 

“3. Conferences with successful and progressive 
housekeepers. 

“4, Practical work and original investigation in 
tue taboraiory of sanitary chemistry. 

This was the outline originally prepared by Miss 
lalbot, and describes the course as she gave it at Wel- 
lesley in 1891 and 1892, entering upon her work there 
at about this time. 


BISHOP POTTER ON INTERNATIONAL 
DISARMAMENT. 

Bishop Henry C. Porrer, of New York, in an open- 
ing address as President of the Annual Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New York, on 
the 29th ult., took occasion to comment upon, and to 
warmly commend the late message of the Czar of 
Russia in favor of International Disarmament, as 
follows : 

I began this address by invoking upon you the 
I cannot conclude it 


apostolic blessing of peace. 
without lifting your thoughts for a moment to a wider 
horizon than our own; that larger circumference that 
binds us in one family with all the nations of the 


world. From one of them has lately come a message 
so strange, so unexpected, and above all, so pro- 
foundly significant, that it does not seem easy to 
exaggerate either its importance or its timeliness. | 
am speaking, of course, of the recent ukase of the 
Emperor of Russia, proposing a conference of the 
great Powers to consider the subject of International 
disarmament. I am not at all unmindful, let me say, 





of the reception which this memorable proposition 
has met at the hands of foreign diplomatists and 
native pro-imperialists. I am as little unaware of the 
gentle and often kindly scepticism with which it has 
been greeted by many clever and acute minds in both 
hemispheres, whose attitude to all great national 
questions has come to be one of good-natured 
cynicism, and whose philosophy of life is summed up 
in Carlyle’s axiom that brute force is the master of 
the world. 

For myself, I do not believe that axiom; and I 
think that a Christian ought to be ashamed to believe 
it. Nor do I believe that, because some people have 
dismissed the present young sovereign of Russia as a | 
dreamer and a visionary, you and I are called upon to 
dismiss his remarkable utterance as unworthy of 
serious consideration. This world has forever been 
divided between the dreamers and the “ practical” 
people—the men who have seen visions and the herd 
that has laughed at the vision and the visionary. But 





sooner or later, once and again, all round the world, | 
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some such dreamer has struck a great note, the clear 
and penetrating reasonance of which has waked and 
roused the nations. Most opportune is it, I think, 
that, in the ear of a nation already dizzy with the 
dream of what it may achieve by conquests through 
the force of arms, there should sound that strong, 
temperate, and most cogently reasoned message which 
rings through the ukase of the Emperor of. Russia. 
It is an unanswerable indictment of the enormous 
folly and essential madness of the international race 
for increased armaments—ships and forts and men, 
piled up in ever greatening proportions, until at last 
the utmost limit of a nation’s resources in men and 
money has been reached; the last man has been 
dragged from his family; the last shekel has been 
borrowed from reluctant creditors, and the empire or 
the republic makes its wild plunge at length into 
irredeemable bankruptcy. And this is called ‘ states- 
manship ” and the “‘ wisdom of diplomacy,” as against 
the visionary dreams of an imaginative sentimentalism ! 
For myself, it is better described in those very recent 
words of a singularly clear, hard-headed, and acute 
English statesman, whom nobody will accuse of being 
visionary or a dreamer, 1 mean Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, who pronounced the present rivalry of the 
great Powers of the world in the matter of ships and 
men as simply “ insensate folly !”’ 

Has such a folly bewitched and blinded us ? 


Has 


the lust of empire and the passion of conquest made 


the people so mad that it cannot see the mischiefs and 
the misery such a policy is destined to entail? Is it 
true, above all, that the followers of Him who came 
to teach men how to beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning-hooks are eager, 
instead of striving to abolish the bloody and brutal 
duello of nations, to reénthrone it? Are “ peace and 
happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety,” to 
prevail among us by cutting one another’s throats? 
For one, I disown so barbarous a conception of our 
calling in the world as at once a libel upon our civil- 
ization anda dishonor to our common Lord and Mas- 
ter. And so I hope that this convention will not 
separate without some expression of sympathy and 
of admiration for an act so truly noble and words so 
greatly wise as those of the ruler to whom I have 
already referred. May God give him courage to per- 
severe in his high and holy purpose, and may the 
Ruer of Rulers turn the hearts of kings, presidents, 
and people towards an aspiration so generous and a 
purpose so truly Christ-like ! 


BouNDARIES OF BREADTH.—Breadth must have 
some limits; otherwise it cannot be breadth. The 
limits of breadth are as real and as well defined as the 
limits of narrowness. But many a man flatters him- 
self that he is a broad man, or a man of broad views 
or a man of breadth, just because he is not within the 
limits of a narrow man, yet while he cannot define the 
limits which contain him. No man can be a broad 
man, or a narrow man, or indeed any sort of a man, 
without some well-defined boundaries. Even a hole 
in the ground must have its sides or edges. It is not 
worthy the name of a hole without these.—S. S. 
Times. 
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A MODE Rs ATE COMP ETENCY BEST. 


In a recent address to a Sabbath-school in Philadelphia, Isaac H. 
Clothier spoke on ‘* Success in Life,’’ and the responsibilities attending 
it. We extract some paragraphs 


“Success in life is often considered to mean success 
merely in money getting. So far is this from being 
the fact, however, that the accumulation of money 
often of itself defeats the highest and noblest suc- 
cess in life. Many a man and many a woman has 
made a grand success in life without the aid of money, 
and without being incumbered by it, for sometimes it 
is a hindrance to the truest development of the soul. 

‘‘] would like to say in this connection, with ref- 
erence to the acquisition and enjoyment of weaith, 
there is great misunderstanding as i1espects the 
possession and value of riches. A man or woman 
who has wealth and large income is popularly sup- 
posed to be a happy person, and measurably free from 
care. Ihave had opportunities to observe and judge 
regarding this matter, and my deliberate conclusion, 
founded on observation during a somewhat long ex- 
perience, is that the greatest amount of happiness is 
not to be found among the wealthy classes. So far 
from this being the case, I think the contrary is true 
—that the greatest amount of care, of anxiety, and 
often times of positive unhappiness, prevails among 
the very rich. Riches are a good servant but a ter- 
rible master, and unfortunately in a great majority of 
cases the so-called owner is the servant instead of the 
master of the riches, and demoralization of all the 
finer instincts of human nature, and unhappiness, often 
misery, is the result. 

‘The middle condition of life, 1 am thoroughly 
convinced, is the condition of greatest happiness. 
My own knowledge of many possessors of wealth 
convinces me that more unhappiness and carking care 
exists among them, more unsatisfied desires, more 
idle and wasted lives, than in any other class. The 
condition of moderate competency, sufficient with 
prudent management to provide for real needs, and 
allow something over to help those not so well situ- 
ated, is the happiest condition of life, and to this con- 
dition I am sure all who hear me may aspire with 
reasonable hopes of success 

‘‘The happiest and strongest, both in character 
and body, are the busy, active people. Perhaps no 
more unhappy person exists than the man who has 


retired from an active business life with the idea of 


doing nothing and having a good time. Such a 
person is surely to be greatly disappointed. Kest is 
only for the worker in the intervals of labor, and then 
it is sweet indeed. Activity, in some form or forms, 
must attend the steps of the retired business man, or 
his life practically ends with his retirement. 
“Young people, let me assure you, no possession 
s valuable unless it isearned by solid labor. If it come 
in any other way, by gift, by ‘speculation, or even by 
inheritance, it is apt to do more harm than good. 
But that which comes to you by self-respecting labor, 
perhaps hard and slowly and in moderate measure, is 
God’s own gift to you direct.” 


EACH sin I cast away shall make 
My soul more strong to soar.—7. H. Gill. 





“I MPERIALISM’S” PROSPECTS. 


Ex-Secre ary John G. Carlisle, in Harper’s Magazine. 


Tue Philippine Islands, with a population of eight or 
ten millions, must, unless we are to violate the or- 
ganic law of the land and hold and govern them per- 
petually as conquered provinces, be erected, within a 
reasonable time, into several States, each with two 
Senators, and all together having thirty or forty Rep- 
resentatives ; while Cuba, with a population of a 
million and a half, must also become a State, with 
two Senators, and at least five Representatives ac- 
cording to the present ratio. But this is not all we 
have to apprehend, for if we once inaugurate the 


| policy of conquest and annexation beyond the boun- 


daries of our own continent, at what point are we to 
stop? The possession of the Philippine Islands, 
Cuba, Hawaii, the Caroline Islands, the Ladrone 
Islands, and Puerto Rico will not satisfy the aggres- 
sive spirit of imperialism ; in fact, it will, according to 
the uniform experience of other nations, stimulate the 
desire for new acquisitions, and we will almost cer- 
tainly go on, unless checked by the armed opposition 
of other powers, until we have fastened upon the 
United States a black and yellow horde of conscript 
citizens to debauch the suffrage and sap the founda- 


| tions of our free institutions. 


It isa permanent national policy that we are asked 
to inaugurate, not merely a temporary departure 
from the course marked out by the statesmen of the 
past. Visions of a great empire extending into every 
part of the habitable globe, limited only by the 
measure of our own military power and the bounds of 
our own ambition, are already beginning to obscure 
the popular judgment and silence the voice of sober 
reason and genuine patriotism. Domestic problems 


| of the gravest character, pressing for settlement, are 


treated with indifference, while dreams of wealth, of 
commercial supremacy abroad, martial glory, and 
autocratic dictation in the great international councils 
of the world, are inflaming the imaginations of the 
people, and rapidly driving them, without due con- 


| sideration, into the endorsement of a policy which, 


when once adopted, can never be abandoned without 
a confession of weakness which no administration will 


, ever be willing to make. Every disappointed poli- 


tician, every adventurous speculator, every ambitious 


| soldier of fortune, and every reckless enthusiast, 


whatever may be his calling or station in life, will 
clamor for new acquisitions, and the additional pa- 


_ tronage which a compliance with his demands would 


secure will always constitute a persuasive argument 
in support of his policy. 
Every extension of our jurisdiction over inhabited 


| territory acquired from other countries, especially if 
| the inhabitants are ignorant and inexperienced in 
| public affairs, will open a fruitful field for the opera- 


tions of the ynscrupulous politician, which, we may 
be sure, he will promptly occupy and diligently cul- 
tivate. It is said that the Spanish “ carpet-bagger ”’ 
is now the curse of the Philippine Islands, plundering 
the rich and the poor, the Church and the State, 
with perfect impartiality, and it is probable that his 
capacity for extortion and peculation has not been ex- 
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aggerated ; but if we appropriate the islands it will 
very soon be demonstrated that the American species 
of this pest is much more destructive than the Spanish 
variety, and that he ean easily grow rich and arro- 
gant off the remnants left by his predecessors. 


TRAVELING WITH CHILDREN. 


Harper's Bazar. 
‘‘Wuy do these babies all cry so?’’ asked a wearied 
excursionist of his neighbor. ‘ Every baby on this 
car is crying.” 

The man questioned happened to be a 
student and a close observer. 
from child to child. 

‘‘ Don’t you see,” he answered, “‘ it is because every 
child here is miserably uncomfortable. The parents 
are just tired out, and the strongest of them are car- 
rying the babies all twistywise.”’ 

It was as he said. Why should not the poor 
babies be complaining, held in arms trembling with 
fatigue? Yet where else could they have been laid ? 
There is no other place provided. 

A little later in that same journey another family 
party entered the car. Here escorted by mother, 
father, and nurse, was a baby enjoying a makeshift 
traveling seat that anticipated the day when all cor- 
porations will see fit to provide some such device to 
meet the emergency of traveling with a child. Of 
course that particular baby may have been a marvel 
of good nature to begin with, but the natural infer- 
ence is that the virtue lay in the basket wherein it 
was carried, where it was kept during the whole 
journey—for the makeshift seat was merely a carry- 
ing-basket, a common bassinet, that really seemed too 
matter-of-fact to cause such magic results. It was 
lined with soft pads ; it was just long enough to hold 
the baby, which might have been any where from five 
to eight months old, and just short enough for easy 
carrying. As the car was crowded, the nurse at first 
sat with the basket on her knees until it could be 
placed in the seat beside her, and opposite the parents. 
It was plain that the basket and the baby were old 
companions, for it was at home there as one in his 
own castle. When it wanted to sit up the curving 
basket-sides held it steady as no arms could have 
held, and when sleep overcame the little creature it 
tumbled its small, heavy head over into its pads and 
closed its eyes. The motion of the cars, broken by 
the unyielding basket, was to that baby but a pleasant 
lullaby. There was no unquiet in its resting-place, 
and when it woke it was to still lie there placid and 
smiling, kicking its bare feet contentedly. Except 
when it was fed, and for a loving word and smile now 
and then, baby was /et a/one—that shibboleth of 
good nursing. It was shown nothing out of the 
window or in the car, and what was evidently the old 
accustomed rattle and favorite doll were its only play- 
things. Thus the unaccustomed excitement and 
motion, the new faces, and the strange place were 
nullified by the familiar belongings. The result was, 
this is a true saying, a perfectly placid baby doing its 
hundred miles without a cry, but with wood-pigeon 
cooings and kitten-like slumbers, and big, restful 
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eyes, which told of the quiet mind behind. ‘If you 
have one, take it and run,” as these parents were 
running ; but why not run after the same fashion— 
with baby, as it were, under your cloak ? 

The less a baby feels, sees, and hears in its jour- 
neyings the less weary it is, and as a consequence the 
less it cries. Nor is baby the only gainer by silence, 
for she whose baby cries least in traveling is indeed 
the one whose temporary neighbors rise up and call 
her blessed. 

CUBA FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
Jonathan S. Jenkins, an American painter, lived in Havana during 


the middle of the century, and kept a diary of his experiences. A 
selection from this journal is published in the Century magazine. 


CoFFEE-PLANTATIONS, though so beautiful, have not 
increased in numbers of late years; in fact, many of 
them have been changed into sugar-estates, which 
are more profitable, and render the owner socially 
more important. The owner usually resides in Ha- 
vana, where his family may enjoy the pleasures of 
cultivated society and have the luxuries of a city; he 
therefore employs a sort of middleman, called a 
major-domo, to manage his estate. The owner wants 
all the money he can get to maintain his establish- 
ment in Havana, and the major-domo seeks to in- 
crease his percentage, and thus the poor slaves are 
ground to the dust, and at times the cruelties prac- 
ticed are barbarous. The mayorals are usually 
Canary Islanders, a hot-tempered and cruel race, and, 
being without the restraint of the presence of the 
owner, are vindictively oppressive, and in their in- 
human punishments often take life. The horrors 
which have been perpetrated in Cuba by the lash 
would disgrace barbarians, 

One striking fact attesting the hardships of slave 
life on a sugar-estate is that children are very rarely 
seen there. Slave men in their vigor are more profit- 
able, and hence in a large force of several hundred 
men only a few women are allowed. The labors and 
hardships which these women endure tend to prevent 
increase, and the few children born usually die in in- 
fancy from neglect. There is no care taken to prevent 
this result, as they say it is cheaper to supply the 
losses on the plantations by new importations than by 
the rearing of children. The climate, fortunately, is 
so mild that the slaves need but little clothing, and a 
wide palm hat and a cloth about the loins are their 
costume in the fields, the sun seeming to have but 
little effect upon their black skins. 

Every week there is a ration-day, on which they 
are drawn up in long lines, and a few pounds of 
black-looking beef brought from Beunos Ayres are 
thrown at the feet of each, which at night each cooks 
to suit himself. In addition, a coarse meal or small 
hominy (bran and all) is boiled, and put in a trough, 
from which they eat it every morning with a spoon, a 
paddle, or their hands, as they choose. 

The Africans brought into Cuba are generally 
from the coast of Mozambique, and are called Lo- 
coomees and Caravalees. They are large, stout men 
of dogged will, and at times are very obstinate. 

All these creatures believe implicitly in the trans- 
migration of souls, and that if they commit suicide 
they go immediately back to Africa. To check this 
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evil, when a suicide occurs, the mayoral makes each 
of the slaves bring a bundle of wood and build a 
funeral pyre, on which the body is burned. The 
ashes are then scattered in the air by the survivors, 
in whose opinion the dead negro’s soul is thus pre- 
vented from returning to Africa. In scattering the 
ashes they sigh audibly, ‘Aha! Aha!” as if ex- 
pressing grief that the soul of their companion can 
no longer go home. 

The appearance of the sugar-estates is the very 
opposite of the beautiful coffee-plantations. Wide 
fields of monotonous green stretch themselves to the 
horizon on every side, while here and there the royal 
palm lifts its tufted head above the verdant level. 
The mayoral's house, the sugar-works, and the dingy 
barracoons for the slaves are the only objects to break 
the monotony of the desolate scene. When first 
planted, the cane is laid lengthwise in trenches, or 
furrows, about five or six feet apart, and then covered. 
From each eye (there is an eye to each sound joint) 
a shoot springs up, and sends out others, forming a 
bunch of canes; and thus the fields are covered with 
the most luxuriant green. 

Every year the crop is cut at the ground, and the 
next season another crop springs up from the roots, 
which are called vatons. These vatons will yield 


crops in this way for several years, the length of time 
depending on the mildness of the climate. In 


Louisiana only three or four crops are gathered from 
one planting, while in the tropics eighteen or twenty 
are thus obtained. The grinding of the cane begins 
about the last of October, and continues until the 
beginning of the rainy season, a period of nearly six 
months. This is the time of the greatest labor on 
the estate ; and, without intermission of Sundays or 
holidays, but with few exceptions, the slaves work 
incessantly and men and teams are worn out before 
work is over. The slaves are given a few trifling 
presents and are allowed some extra privileges to 
encourage them in undergoing the increased labor. 


THOROUGHNESS and accuracy in the doing of one’s 
work are the evidences of the presence of a moral 
conception in the worker's mind; they are the wit- 
nesses to the pressure of his conscience on his work. 
Slovenly, careless, and indifferent work is dishonest 
and untruthful ; the man who is content to do less 
than the best he is capable of doing for any kind of 
compensation—money, reputation, influence,—is an 
immoral man. He violates a fundamental law of life 
by accepting that which he has not earned. Skill in 
one’s art, profession, or trade is conscience reer 
it is honesty, veracity, and fidelity using the eye, the 
voice, and the hand to reveal w hat lies in the cana s 
purpose and spirit.— Zhe Outlook. 


THERE are plenty of things to fret about. Even | 


Holy Writ says we are prone to trouble as sparks fly 
upward. But even to sparks flying upward, in the 
blackest smoke, there is blue sky above, and the less 
time they waste on the road, the sooner they will 


reach it. All fretting is time wasted on the road.— 
Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Art in the Useful. 


PERHAPS few persons noticed, at that great assemblage of 
nations and their products, the World's Fair at Chicago, the 
modest contribution of a French smith, 


It was somewhat remote, aloft in the Transportation Build 
ing, and was fabricated of iron and brass and bronze. It 
was simple and was ornamentally plain and unassuming, ye 
few who saw it would afterwards deny the value of the art 
contribution to even so common a subject as a flight of stairs 
The artisan, for he was more than a smith, had designed a 
balustrade, or ascending railing, for an outer stairway. He 
had seized the primal idea, had fixed it, and had made his 
materials conform. That idea was upward, and so the 
wrought iron tracery of the ascending balustrade swept up- 
ward, beside the steps it guarded, with the easy grace of 
branching vine limbs of which it was composed. At its 
flower-points it grasped delicate brass marguerites ; but, 
scarcely hesitating, it wound onward, always upward, to the 
post at the top. 

But did it stop bluntly, with the post? Notso! The smith 
was always an artist, and, atop of the post, stood the bronze 
figure of a slight young girl, a tip-toe, and with arms ex- 
tended upward, as if about to fly. From base to apex,—the 
girl’s up-pointing finger,—the work was harmonious and 
without a clash. How easy that stairway looked, how invit- 
ing to climb, with vine and girl both gracefully ascending ! 

Here were merely black iron, yellow brass, and dusky 
bronze ; how ugly and forbidding it might have a; and— 
how beautiful it was! - i, Eee 

¢ Ate a go. od 


A Letter of f Carlyle’ s. 
WHEN Carlyle was preparing to write his book on Oliver 
Cromwell, he wrote of it to his mother in Scotland, a letter 
which sparkles with points,—though it was, of course, a 
domestic filial missive. The allusion to George Fox interests 
us. The letter was written at the beginning of 1842 from the 
home in Chelsea ; it is one of the series now appearing inthe 
Atlantic Monthly. Of the proposed new book he speaks 
first : 

‘‘l am struggling sore to get some hold of it, but the 
business will be dreadfully difficult, far worse than any 
French Revolution, if 1 am to do it right :—and if I donot do 
it vigit what is the use of doing it at all? For some time | 
tried actual writing at it lately, but found it was too soon yet. 
I must wrestle and tumble about with it, indeed at bottom | 
do not know yet whether ever I shall be able to make a Book 
out of it! All that I can dois to “y, till I ascertain either 
Yes or No. For the rest 1 am grown too old and cunning 
now to plunge right on and attempt conquering the thing by 
sheer force. 1 lie back, canny, canny, and whenever I find 
my sleep beginning to suffer, I lay down the tools for a 
while. 

‘* By Heaven's great blessing I am not now urged on by 
direct need of money. We have arranged ourselves here in 
what to London people is an inconceivable state of ¢hrift and 
in our small way are not now tormented with any fear of want 
whatever, for the present. To myself my poverty is really 
quite a suitable, almost comfortable, arrangement. I often 
think what should I do if I were wealthy! I am perhaps 
among the freest men in the British Empire at this moment. 
No King or Pontiff has any power over me, gets any revenue 
from me, except what he may deserve at my hands. There is 
nothing but my Maker whom I call Master under this sky. 
What would I be at? George Fox was hardly freer in his sat 
of leather than | here: if to be sure not carrying it quite so far 
as the /eather. Jane, too, is quite of my way of thinking in 
this respect. Truly we have been mercifully dealt with, and 
much that looked like evil has turned to be good.”’ 


THERE are, in round numbers, some 250,000 Indians in 
this country. The government has upon the various reserva- 
tions in the neighborhood of 250 boarding and day schools ; 
in these are over 2,000 teachers employed. 
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Pronouncing Evangeline. 
Atice M. LonGFreLtow, daughter of the poet, writes to the 
publishers of his works, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston : 
' DEAR Sirs,—My father always pronounced Evangeline 
with thez short. Indeed, I never heard it with a long 7 until 


quite recently. It seemed to me very objectionable, and |] 
trust will not become prevalent. 
Yours very truly, 
ALICE M. LONGFELLOW. 
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A ‘*Frugal’’but Rich Life. 
[ue death of Anson Green Phelps Dodge, Jr., which occurred 
n the 2oth of Eighth month last, is brought to notice. He 
was the grandson of William E. Dodge, of New York City, in 
his lifetime a distinguished citizen and philanthropist, and 
president of the National Temperance Society. The grandson, 
it is stated, ‘‘though a man of large fortune, led a frugal and 
abstemious life, using his great wealth in endowing and 
building schools, churches, orphan homes, and aiding in- 
digent students in their struggles after an education.’’ He 
was thirty-nine years old. 
He was buried in the old burying-ground at Frederica, on 
St. Simon’s Island, on the coast of Georgia, and the press 
reports say that ‘‘many men and women from all over St. 
Simon's Island worked for days clearing miles of road and 
sweeping the churchyard for his funeral, at which were present 
the lame, the halt, and blind, to pay tribute to the memory of 
a benefactor."’ 


The Mormon Situation. 
WILFORD WoopruFF, head of the Mormons—‘‘ President of 
the Quorum of Twelve’’—recently died, aged ninety-one, 
and has been succeeded by Lorenzo Snow. 
this, the Voice, (N. Y.), says: 

The new president will administer the office on the same 
principles; and the same set of apostles, with George Q. 
Cannon as their moving spirit, will be behind him to do the 
actual work of governing. Whether or not President Wood- 
ruff's manifesto in 1890, advising the discontinuance of plural 
marriages, has broken up that peculiar institution, seems to 
be still a subject of dispute. The state presbytery of Utah 
make the formal charge that at least 2,000 plural marriages 
are known to have been contracted since 1890, whereas the 
Mormons assert that not one has been contracted, and chal- 
lenge their Presbyterian opponents to prove one in the courts. 

It seems pretty certain that the abolition of polygamy, 
whether it be merely in form or in reality, has not checked 
the power of the Mormon Church, nor its zealous missionizing. 
The church continues to grow and to proselyte, and to furnish 
one of the most striking illustrations ever seen of the fact that 
no matter how absurd or fraudulent a religious scheme may 
be, it can find plenty of followers if they are searched for 
zealously. The religious instinct in mankind is so powerful 
and constant, and even when warped and deformed out of all 
semblance to reason, it furnishes dynamic power enough to 
build up great institutions and hold together vast communities 
that nothing else can hold together. 


Commenting on 


Buddhism in Burmah, 
SOME sailors on board of her majesty's ships at Rangoon, 
says the Sfecfator, obtained leave of absence to go into the 
interior, and lost their way. A short time afterwardfthey were 
brought back by some Burmans, who had fed{them and 
showed them the way home. The BurmansZimmediately re- 
turned to their village, and through the then chief commis- 
sioner, the late Sir Charles Aitchison, endeavored to find 
them in order to reward them, I believe he never suc- 


ceeded. It caused a good deal of comment in Rangoon at the 
time. I think it is interesting, as showing the effect of the 


teaching of Buddha, and how it saves the Burman from that 
‘‘lust of gain’’ which, as you say, ‘‘ has taken so strong a 
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hold of our civilization,’’ though I sometimes found it incon- 
venient living in a land where the people are so utterly indif- 
ferent to money. 





























The Floor the Best Seat. 
AN eminent English physician, Sir James Crichton Browne, 
sends forth the novel argument that men and women would 
derive great benefit from sitting on the floor instead of chairs. 
Women would benefit even more than men by the practice. 

The position of sitting on the floor or the ground is more 
natural than that of sitting on a chair. It was once general 
with the entire human race. It is both healthy and natural. 

The exercise of getting up from and down to the floor is 
beneficial. Through the general adoption of the sitting po- 
sition among the civilized races many muscles have become 
stiff or obsolete. Persons who sit on the floor have strong 
back and thigh muscles. Turks, tailors, and shoemakers are 
examples of this fact. 

If you sit on the floor, you can change your attitude as 
often as you please and can enjoy an endless variety of pose, 
and, however often you alter it and however you may place 
yourself, there is never any chance of your falling off. If you 
sit on the floor, you can achieve all kinds of comfortable po- 
sitions which it is impossible to obtain even with the easiest of 
easy chairs. The influx of visitors need never cause anxiety 
to the well constitutioned mind on the subject of chairs. All 
he has to provide is a quantity of cushions—cushions of every 
size and shape. Let guests select any they please, and it will 
be their own fault if they are not comfortable and happy. 

It is of course only desirable to sit on a clean floor. 






































































Sickness in the Philippines. 
THE familiar story of sick soldiers now comes from the Phil- 
ippines. Though much precaution has been taken, and 
though the ‘‘ expedition "’ 






thither was very carefully directed, 
the climatic conditions are unconquerable. In 
Manila to Harper's Weekly F. D. Millet says : 

‘*No one who has not experienced the weather we have 
been having lately can form any idea of the discomfort of 
camp life in the almost continuous downpour which has been 
going on for the last week. Every article of clothing is 
drenched, and the unfortunates—and there are many of them 
—who have but one suit of clothes, and that a canvas one, 
have not known what it is to be dry for days. Boots and 
shoes are always wet. Every morning they are covered with 
blue mold, inside and out, and if one tries to clean and oil 
them they are as bad again in five minutes. I saw a parade 
of the Nebraska regiment last night in the company streets. 
A large proportion of the men were in their under clothes, and 
scarcely one had a complete uniform. All the troops look as 
if they had been through a six-months’ active campaign, and 
the camp looks like a lacustrine village.’’ 

That the men would soon be ill, any one might know. 
Accordingly, a dispatch from Manila to the New York Hera/d 
of the 24th ult., says: 

‘« The sanitary conditions are of the most menacing char- 
acter. Six hundred and eighty soldiers are now in the general 
hospital. They are suffering from typhoid and dysentery for 
the most part, and the new cases run from ten to fifteen daily. 
Within the walled city the conditions are even worse. Ten 
Spanish prisoners died of typhoid fever yesterday. Hundreds 
of others are sick, despite the efforts of the Americans to 
keep the place clean. The American officials realize that 
matters must continue to grow worse unless orders come to 
remove the prisoners, either to Spain or Corregidor island, 
where they could be kept safely away from infection.'’ 





a letter from 




























Thomas Coffin’s Picture. 
A story of Lucretia Mott's brother is told by Harfer’s Round 
Table. The charm of her countenance is well known, but 
her brother, Thomas Coffin, was not entitled to make claims 
of that sort—a fact which caused him as much amusement as 
it did any one of his friends. He was once asked by a friend 


for his picture, but extended little hope that the inquirer 
would ever get what he asked for. 
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‘* Well, Thomas,’’ said the other ‘‘if thee will not get one 
taken for me, will thee let me have a copy of an old one?"’ 

‘‘T am afraid I cannot do that, either,’’ replied Thomas. 
‘* The fact is that I once did have a picture taken of myself, 
and it was so good that I destroyed it.”’ 


Great Increase of Expenditure. 


THERE has been a great increase in the expenditures of Penn- 
sylvania, within a few years. The appropriations are made, 
(as the Legislature sits biennially) for two-yearterms. In 
1897, the appropriation for the office of Governor was $52,- 
S00, an increase of $10,000 in ten years; for the Auditor 
General's office, $84, 300, an increase of $28,700 in ten years ; 
for the State Treasurer's office, $46,200, an increase of $13,- 
200 in ten years; forthe Department of Agriculture, $112,- 
g20, an increase of $4,820 in two years ; for the office of 
Factory Inspector, $82,000, an increase of $27,290 in two 
years. In 1895 the appropriation for the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth was $74,045, an increase of $22,- 
945 in eight years; for the office of Secretary of Internal 
Affairs, $115,294, an increase of $46,053 in eight years. The 
Board of Public Buildings and Grounds had $90,000 in 1895, 
which was a great increase over previous appropriaticns. 

The entire expenses of the executive offices in 1883 were 
$365,414; in 1889, $482,850; in 1897, $1,184,902. In other 
words the expenses were nearly two and a kalf times greater 
in 1897 than in 1889. and more than three times greater than 
in 1883. 

The legislative expenses have alsoincreased. The general 
appropriation for the Senate and House in 1889 was $65,- 
416; in 1897, $130,380. The appropriation nearly doubled 
in eight years. The allowance for ‘‘ incidental expenses ’’ of 
the Senate and House in 1883 was $9,000 ; in 1897, $22,505, 
an increase of two and a half times. 


A Revival of Superstition. 
Dr. D. G. Brinton, of Philadelphia, in The Century. 

FROM some strange reason, there has been a wonderful revival 
within the last decade of nearly every medieval superstition, 
under various guises, in the most enlightened ccnters of the 
world. The practitioners of this modern sorcery, instead of 
concealing, advertise their claims, and urge them on the 
community under pseudo-scientific names and _ jargons. 
Palmistry, astrology, sympathetic magic, the doctrine of sig- 
natures, hiero-therapeutics, and all the farrago of fifteenth- 
century thaumaturgy, flourish to-day in Boston and New 
York, in Paris and Chicago, to a degree surpassing anything 
known three centuries ago. 

rhere is a reason for this. 


Sorcery is science seen upside 
down. 


There is a confused groundwork of truth, a fallacious 
method of viewing facts, atthe bases of these pseudo-sciences. 
Yet the truth and the facts exist, and these explain the suc- 
cess of the deceptions. They dazzle and daze minds not 

and how few are! The societies 
and theosophic speculation begin 


trained in sound reasoning 
for ‘‘ psychical research "’ 


with an acknowledgment of the possible truth of ghost-seeing 
and of communion with the divine. 
seized by the charlatan as proved basis for his illusory edifice. 

Superstitions are at core the same everywhere and at all 


This possible ground is 


times, because they are based on those desires and that ig- 
norance which are and will ever be a part of man's nature. 
He is dimly aware of mighty, unmeasured forces in ceaseless 
activity around him, controlling his own destiny ; the ominous 
and omnipresent portent of death meets him at every turn ; 
dissatisfaction with his present condition, intense longing for 
a life and joy which it can never offer, goad him to seek a 
knowledge which weights and measures are impotent to ac- 
cord him. Yet such restricted knowledge is all that science 
can supply. Therefore he turns in despair to the mystics and 
the adepts, the Cagliostros and the Humes, who stand ready 
to beckon him into their illusory temples of folly. 


—It is said the Spaniardsin Porto Rico are acting in good 
faith. They are turning over everything as they leave the 
various towns. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
In Paris, on the 3d instant, at the joint session of the Peace 
Commissioners, ‘‘the Americans made a demand of such a 
character that the Spaniards found it necessary to ask for an 
adjournment, in order to enable them to consult with the 
Government at Madrid. It is believed the question concerns 
the Philippines." The further joint sessions were adjourned 
to the 7th instant, and a later dispatch says a Paris paper, (ve: 
poor authority, usually), asserts that ‘‘an adjustment relative 
to Cuba will be first discussed at the next meeting’’ owing t 
the divergence of views over the Philippines. 

SPAIN is intending to retain the Philippine Islands, if pos 
sible. Her Commissioners at Paris are instructed to insist 
onthis. ‘‘The reported intention of the United States t 
retain the whole of the Islands is said to have created almost 
a state of stupefaction in Madrid,’’ a dispatch says. The 
Paris correspondent of the London 7imes ‘‘expresses th: 
belief that the American Commissioners will consent to a 
compromise rather than embark in a fresh conflict to inflict 
a cruel wound upon Spain's national pride.’’ At Barcelona, 
on the Ist instant, a large meeting of industrial interests, 
renewed the demand for the discontinuance of the war tax. 
It was decided to resist the payment of this tax by all legal 
means, and it was proposed that the factories be closed if it 
be continued. 

On the 3d instant, toa number of callers, President Mc- 
Kinley reiterated his determination to have no more troops 
mustered out for the present. In the course of several inter- 
views he stated, in substance, that it was the intention of the 
Administration to send fresh troops to Porto Rico, to take the 
place of the volunteers who will have to be returned home, 
and who will be given furloughs. He stated very firmly that 
there would be no general discharges until the situation was 
‘* cleared up.’’ 

——» 

THE inquiry into the conduct of the war is in progress at 
Washington, and some testimony has been taken. Gen. 
Wheeler, who commanded the cavalry division, was heard on 
the 4th inst. His statements were generally favorable to the 
military management, his view being that the difficulties and 
deficiencies experienced were those naturally incident to such 
acampaign. The defense of Secretary Alger, and of the Ad- 
ministration as identified with him, appears to be rallying, and 
the attacks to be subsiding. 

THE correspondent of the New York Hera/d reports yellow 
fever among the American troops in Porto Rico. Writing 
from Ponce, (by mail, to escape censorship), he says that 
‘«fully thirty per cent. of the American troops in southwest 
Porto Rico are on the sick list, and the figures given will 
slowly advance, because there are absolutely no recuperative 
powers in this climate for Americans. Men who are declared 
convalescents don't pick up ; instead they steadily fade away, 
and unless removed to northern latitudes they die from sheer 
weakness.’ 

THE Commissioners, Senator Cullom, of Illinois, Senator 
Morgan, of Alabama, and others, appointed to visit Hawaii 
and recommend legislation for the government of the Islands 
under annexation, have returned to this country. They 
reached San Francisco on the Ist instant. Senator Cullom 
said they had not reached final conclusions, but they ‘* would 
undoubtedly recommend a territorial form of government, 
but not the ordinary form that we have usually adopted for 
the managment of our home Territories, the conditions being 
so different in the matter of location and constituency.”’ 

THE Republican Convention of New York State, at Sara- 
toga, last week, nominated Theodore Roosevelt for Governor, 
and the Democratic Convention, at Syracuse, nominated 
Judge Augustus Van Wyck, of Brooklyn—brother to Robert 
A. Van Wyck, Mayor of New York city. Roosevelt's candi- 
dacy was approved by Senator Platt, and is to be based, it 
appears largely on his military service at Santiago, as colonel 
of the ‘‘Rough Riders.’’ President Seth Low, and othe; 
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‘‘Republican Independents,"’ support him, on the ground 
that he is vigorously independent in his political action, and 
cannot be controlled by Platt; others say he will ‘‘ break 
with’ Platt, if elected, ‘‘ within six months.’’ The ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic Independents,’’ including E. M. Shepard of Brooklyn, 
W. B. Hornblower, and others, announce that they will sup- 
port Van Wyck. 

Very destructive forest fires were reported last week from 
States in the Northwest and the Rocky Mountains, including 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Colorado. The most serious 
losses appear to be reported from Wisconsin, where it is said 
the damage ‘‘ may amount to anywhere between $1,000,000 
and $5,000,000.'" There was some loss of life, but the 
report are not very definite. Rains on the 2gth ult., checked 
the fires in northern Wisconsin, and a dispatch on the 4th 
instant reports them out. Great damage was done to fruits, 
including important Government reservations, in Colorado. 
A Denver dispatch, 30th ult., reported the fires, ‘‘ nearly 300 
miles in circumference.’’ Snow and rain, a day or two later, 
checked the damage in Colorado. 


Ir became known in Philadelphia, on the 3d instant, that 
warrants had been issued for the arrest of United States 
Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, his son, Richard, ex-State 
Treasurer Heywood, and Charles H. McKee, an attorney, of 
Pittsburgh, on charges connected with an alleged misuse of 
State funds in the People’s Bank of this city. The bank 
failed last winter, and the cashier, John S. Hopkins, subse- 
quently committed suicide. On the 3d, Senator Quay and 
his son entered bail before the magistrate who issued the 
warrant, and a hearing was appointed for the 5th. A warrant 
was served on ex-Treasurer Heywood, at Omaha, where he was 
visiting the Exposition. It is unsafe to form any conclusions 
as to this prosecution, until there are further developments. 


Ex-SECRETARY Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware, died on 
the 28th ult., at the summer residence of his daughter, Mrs. 
Samuel D. Warren, at Dedham, Mass., after an illness of 
several weeks. He was born in Wilmington, Tenth month 
29th, 1828. Heserved in the United States Senate from 1869 
to 1885, was Secretary of State in President Cleveland's first 
administration, 1885-9, and Ambassador to England in his 
second administration, 1893-7. His father, James A. Bayard, 
his uncle, Richard H. Bayard, and his grandfather, james A. 
Bayard, were all United States Senators from Delaware. 


THE general vote on the question of Prohibition, which 
took place throughout the Dominion of Canada, on the 29th 
ult., resulted in majorities favorable to Prohibition, in all the 
provinces excepting Quebec. The returns which have been 
printed are incomplete, but they were stated as follows: On- 
tario, 10,000 for ; Quebec, 40,121 against ; Nova Scotia, 17,- 
679 for; New Brunswick, 15,584 for; Prince Edward, 6,160 
for ; Manitoba, 8,000 for; British Columbia, 500 for ; North- 
west territories, 480 for. The vote was light, the first dis- 
patches saying about one-third of the whole registry. A later 
dispatch says one-fourth, and adds that in consequence of the 


small number voting, ‘‘the Government will ignore the whole 
proceeding.’’ 


THE confusion in Chinese affairs continues. One report 
is that the young Emperor tried to escape, but was captured 
by order of the Dowager Empress. Reports of his death are 
discredited. The war vessels of different nations have been 
sent to the river near Pekin, to be ready for more serious 
developments, and Secretary Long has directed Admiral 
Dewey to send two from Manila, on the same errand. The 
Japanese statesman, Marquis Ito, who it was understood, had 
come to Pekin to negotiate an alliance between China and 
Japan has gone to Shanghai, his mission at present being 
evidently impracticable. 


—A number of Spanish cities are disputing for the honor 
of being the final resting place of the remains of Christopher 
Columbus, when they arrive in Spain from Havana. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE Queen of Denmark, Louisa, died at Copenhagen on the 
29th ult. She was a German princess, daughter of the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and born in 1817. One of her 
daughters, Alexandra, is the Princess of Wales, of England ; 
another, Marie, is the Dowager Empress of Russia, mother 
of the present Czar; and her son Wilhelm is the King of 
Greece, under the name of George I. 


—It has been mentioned that a student of art, at Drexel 
Institute, under direction of Howard Pyle, the artist and 
author, is Angel DeCora, a Winnebago Indian girl, formerly 
a student at Hampton. One of her pictures, called ‘‘A Sick 
Child,’’ represents a firelit Indian interior, with a small group 
of women and children seated on the floor, intent on a sick 
‘«pappoose’’ held on the lap of a woman, and is to appear 
in Harper's Monthly as a full page illustration, accompanied 
by a short written sketch. 


—The vacancy in the English House of Commons caused 
by the death of Arthur Pease, (recently noted in the INTEL- 
LIGENCER), has been filled by the election of his son, Herbert 
Pike Pease, as member for Darlington. There are now four 
members of the family, (all Friends, we believe), in Parlia- 
ment—Sir Joseph W. Pease, who represents the Barnard 
Castle division of Durham; Alfred Edward Pease, Cleveland 
division of Yorkshire; and Joseph Albert Pease, Tyneside 
division of Northumberland. 

—Doylestown Jntelligencer: The public sale of the 
household goods of Sarah and Annie Satterthwaite, in Falls 
township, was very well attended, probably owing largely to 
the number of relics advertised. Old dishes claimed the 
greatest attention and brought good prices, one plate brought 
$12, another $6, a cream pitcher $4, and cup and saucer $2.70. 
Some of them were nearly 200 years old. 
furniture was sold for very little. 


—In an opinion filed on the 3d inst. the Michigan Su- 
preme Court reversed the decision of the Wayne county 
(Detroit) Circuit Court in the case brought by Governor 
Pingree to compel the Michigan Central Railway Company to 
sell mileage books at a flat 2 cent. rate. The Court holds 
that the company under its special charter has a right to fix 
its own tolls ; that this is a vested right which the State must 
pay for if it takes it away. 


Solid mahogany 


—It is said that the immediate cause of the downfall of 
the Emperor of China was his appearance in European 
clothes. This offence, it appears, was aggravated by the 
arrival in China of the Marquis Ito, the Japanese statesman, 
which alarmed the palace officials as foreshadowing Japanese 
domination in the Empire's councils. 

—It is remarked that the Dowager Empress of China, 
who is again the ruling authority, nominally at least, must be 
a remarkable woman. She is now sixty-four years old, and 
for thirty years she has had immense influence in governing 
the empire. 

—During the winter, it is stated, the troops retained will 
be quartered in the Middle Southern States, where they can 
live in tents, as provided by plans of the Quartermaster- 
General, which give stoves to each three tents joined together, 
two sleeping-rooms, and one sitting-room. 


—President Schurman, of Cornell University, strongly de- 
nounced the colonial grab policy in the course of his annual 
address, at the opening of the University. 
it as ‘‘ criminal aggression,’’ and said that the genius of our 
government forbids that we adopt such a policy. 

—David Christie Murray, the author, writing in a London 
newspaper, revives the suggestion that a monument to George 


He characterized 


Washington be erected in England. 
American League to take the matter up. 


—An inspection of the wheat crop of Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories, by Winnepeg millers, places the yield 
at 38,000,000 bushels, or 7,000,000 in excess of the Canadian 
Government's estimate. 


He urges the Anglo- 


—United States Consul Hanna, at San Juan, Porto Rico, is 
flooded with letters from fortune hunters. He advises all of 


them to remain at home until the Americans are in complete 
control. 
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E MANUFACTURE White Lead 
by the “old Dutch process,” for 


the reason that it has stood the 


test of centuries; and notwithstanding the 


numerous attempts to make White Lead by 


some of the many quick or patent processes 
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—although repeatedly tried—they have 
shown that the “old Dutch”’ is still the best, 
and is the “up-to-date” process for manu- 
facturing White Lead. 

By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; 


fol.ier ~howing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


Pamphlet giving valu 
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National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


NOTICES. 
*.* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at West Grove meeting-house, on 
First-day, Tenth month 9, 1898, to convene at 
3 o'clock. 
SAMUEL H. BROOoMELL, Clerk. 


*,* The semi-annual meeting of Philadelphia 
First-day School Union will be held in Friends’ 
meeting-house, 17th street and Girard Avenue, 
on Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 14, 1898, 
commencing ar 8 o'clock. 

All interested Friends are invited to be present. 

ROBERT PEARSON, ; 
Anna A, EMLEY, \ Clerks. 


* * The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet 
ing-house at Goshen, Chester county, Pa., on 
First-day, Tenth month 16, 1898, at 2.30 p- m. 

Isabelle G. Shortlidge will give an address 
on ** Practical Temperance ” 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

*.* The Philanthropic Committee of Burling- 
ton Quarterly Meeting, New Jersey, will hold a 
Conference at Upper Springtield meeting-house, 
on First-day, Tenth month 16, at 2.30 p. m. 
Subject : ‘* Be Temperate in all Things.’’ All 
are welcome. 

F. S. ZELLEy, Clerk. 


* * Abington First-day School Union will be 
held in Warminster Friends’ meeting-house, on 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 15, at 10 a.m. All 
Friends interested are especially invited. 

lrains leave Reading Terminal, 10.02 a. m 
for Johnsville Station, a short distance from the 
meeting -house. 

Mary H. ForMAN, 
JostPH S. EVANS, 

*.* The Sub-Committee on Purity of the 
Paianthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will hold a meeting on Purity, in 
Friends’ meeting-house, at Trenton, N. J., on 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 15, at 8 p. m. 

The meeting will be addressed by J. Russell 
Smith. 

All interested are invited to be present. 


} Clerks. 


| 
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*,* United Evening Meetings, Philadelphia, 
on First-day, at 7.30 o'clock, during Tenth 
month, at Fonrth and Green streets, excepting 
on Tenth month 30, when it is at 35th St and 
Lancaster Avenue, West Philadelphia. The 
general attendance of our members is urged, 
whether belonging to that meeting or not. 


*,* The regular meeting of Concord First- 
day School Union will be held at Middletown 
meeting-house, Delaware county, Pa., on Sev- 
enth-day, Tenth month 15, convening at 10.30 
a.m. All interested are invited to attend. 

Train leaving Broad Street Station at 8.46 
a. m., will be met by carriages at Darlington 
Station, (Central Division P. W. & B. R. R.) 

Hersert P. WortTH, ’ 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, \e lerks. 

*.* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee expects some of its members to visit 
the following meetings in Tenth month : 

2. Cornwall. 
9. Oswego. 
16. Ghent. 
3. Poughkeepsie. 
30. Flushing. 
JosepH T. McDowELL, Clerk. 


‘<’THE WHITTIER,” 
o9 N. Marengo Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
Rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 


Address, CARRIE M. HAZARD. 


The Pennhurst, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 

steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 

JAMES HOOD. 


A Postar Carp Receives Promet ATTENTION. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 
2103, 2105 CotumBiA Avenue, Pura 


Please mention FRienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers, 


ER 


RussIA is said to own 3,000,000 horses 
—nearly one-half of the whole number i, 
existence. 


MoRE than 500,000 sewing machines 
are made in this country annually, whic! 


is go per cent. of the production of th: 
world. 


TAKING the average depth of the ocean 
to be three miles, there would be a laye: 
of salt 230 feet deep if the water would 
evaporate. 


ACCORDING to a writer in Blackwood's 
Magazine, there are 9,000,000 Jews in the 
world, of whom 5,000,000 are found in 
Russia, 2, 500,000 in Eastern and Western 
Europe, 1,000,000 in America, 200,000 
in North Africa, and 70,000 in Palestine. 


New York 77ibune : Doctors announce 
that cases of heart disease induced or ag- 
gravated by bicycle riding are almost in- 
variably associated with ‘‘ kyphosis bicy- 
clistarum '’—to wit, the monkey attitude 
over the handle-bars. The moral of which 
is, ride erect, or not at all. 


THE Prince of Wales appreciates the 
persevering spirit of the press, particularly 
of its American representatives. It is told 
of him that the court chamberlain came to 
him one day recently and said: ‘‘Some 
American press representatives wish ad- 
mission, Your Royal Highness.’’ ‘‘Oh!"’ 
said the Prince, ‘‘show them in. If you 
don’t let them in at the door, they'll get 
in through the ventilator.’’—F-xchange. 


Newcomers in Silks 


Every day adds to the array of 
new things for Autumn in Silken 
Fabrics, and 'twould be well to watch 
closely so as not to miss seeing the 
perfect gems that will be displayed. 


Opening of our direct importation of 
Silk and Wool Popelines from Lyons, 
fifty different shades, adaptable for street 
and evening wear, for entire gowns ; 
numbers, each 22 inches wide, 

$1.00 and $1.25 a yard. 

These are the most desirable, as well as 
the most brilliant, having the soft finish 
so advantageous for graceful effect in 
draping. These two grades are much 
under real value. 

A 24-inch, Ombre Multi-striped Gros- 
grain Silk, six color bindings, 

At $1.00—for Waists. 

Taffetas Chinoise, the new finish in 
Taffetas, from Lyons, 22 inches wide, all 
new shadings, 

At $1.25 a yard. 

An exceptional number in Black Satin 
Duchesse, heavy, soft and brilliant, for- 
merly cheap at 85 cents, 

Now 68 cents a yard. 
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Mail Orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 
Address orders ‘‘ Depariment C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philade|Iphia. 





No fewer than 1,173 persons have been 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 


MICHIGAN has sixty more newspapers 
and magazines published within its bor- 
ders than the recent census of Russia 
credits to that enormous Empire, with its 
129 166,000 inhabitants. And yet some 
people fear the Slav will some day over- 
come the Teutonic type of man as he has 
evolved in the British Empire and greater 
\merica. Never, unless we cease to be 
intelligent and Russians cease to be igno- 
rant.—Coneregationalist. 


Abolition Days 


in Lancaster county are lived over 
again by reading ‘* The True Story of the Chris- 
tiana Riot,’’ a book just published by THE SUN 
PRINTING HousE, Quarryville, Pa. It is a word 
picture of the whole of this famous battle from 
the passage of the Fugitive Slave law to the end 
of the trial for treason of Castner Hanway. It 
is a work particularly interesting to members of 
the Society of Friends. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


Address ali orders to 


MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 





OLD RICHLAND FAMILIES. 
Handsomely Illustrated, 250 Pages. 


Roberts, Foulke, Bolton, Strauwn, Penrose, Morris, 
Green, Shaw, Edwards, Heacock, Thomas, Thomson, 
Hallowell, Johnson, Ambler, Lester, Jamison, Spencer, 
and other families. 

The chapter, ‘‘ Records of Richland Meeting,”’ is well 
worth the cost of the book to descendants of Richland 
Friends. 

Price $3. In pamphlet form, $2.50. On and after the 
first of the new year, the price will be advanced to $5 
each on all copies remaining. Orders, with the money, 
should be sent to ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 

Norristown, Pa. 

N.B. A few copies of ‘‘ Lyrics of Quakerism” for 

sale at $1.25 each. 


- FRIENDS” TRAGTS AND PEMPHLETS 


OF RECENT PUBLICATION. 


Tue Megetinc ror Worsuip. By Howard M. Jenkins. 
Small pamphlet. r2pp. Single copies, 3 cents; 50 
copies, 75 cents; roo copies, $1.00, By mail at these 
prices. 





Quakerism : Irs Betters anv Messaces. By William 
Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend.) 40 
pp. rocents. (By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, so cents.) 


Rewicious Views or FRIENDS. 


1 By Howard M. Jen- 
kins. 


(Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 3 

cents ; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail 

at these prices. 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited, 

921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


WEBSTER'S 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIG 


There is but one good 
make of lamp-chimneys — 
Macbeth —and your dealer 
knows it. 


You want the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 
S. F. Balderston’s Son 
WALL PAPERS 


All Grades. New Styles for Spring. 


Estimates Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden St. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1318 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 


Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of U.S. Supreme Court, 


says: “I commend it to all as the one great stand- 


ard authority.” 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
word sought ; in accuracy of definition ; in effective 


methods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse and 
comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 
use as a working dictionary. 


ep 


oe 


rk Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 
B/G. & C; Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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THE manufacture of some of the finest 
French tapestry is so slow that an artist 
cannot produce more than a quarter of a 
square yard in a year. 


ROYAL hair sold cheap in London re- 
cently. Locks of King Edward IV., of 
George III., of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, and of Napoleon I., with a bit of 
William IV.’s cerecloth, and the testi- 
monials of authenticity thrown in, brought 
$14 at auction. 


A Last Opportunity 
to buy 


Dutcher’s Shoes. 


Mr. Dutcher will retire from the Shoe Busi- 
ness within a few weeks, and offers thislast op 
portunity to his patrons to place orders for his 
well known goods. 


Entire Ready-made Stock 
Misses’, and Children’s Shoes 
Reduced to Cost or Less 


Women’ s, 


of 


for quick closing. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
45 North 13th Street. 


Swarthmore. 

For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 








MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


First Lessons 1n THE Hesrew PrRopnets. 
ward Grubb, M. A. Price 50 cents. 
cents. 


By Ed- 
Mailed, 55 


THe Quaker Ipeat. By Francis Frith. 
cents. Paper, 35 cents. 
postage. 


Cloth, 60 
5 cents extra on each for 


Tue Quakers. By F. Storrs Turner. 


Price, $1.75, 
15 cents extra for postage. 


Quaker Pictures. Two volumes. By W. Whitten. 
Price $2.00. 20 cents extra for postage. 


Frienps’ BroGrAPHIcAL Serigs, comprising Elizabeth 
Fry, John G. Whittier, William Allen, John Bright, 
Peter Bidford, and Daniel Wheeler. 


Paper, each 27 
cents. 3 cents extra by mail. 


The above books are published in London, 
England, and with other English 
publications are for sale by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philad’a. 





FRIENDS?’ INTELLIGENCER 





The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


e 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MUNROE, Munroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josurn Wesster, Wma. Wessrer, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305.307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Gepost. 





Interest allowed on 


PHLADELPA READING RAL, 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 


THE GUARDIAN TRUST. me _DEPOSIT CO. 
No. 7 North Calvert Street d. 


This Company does a Seow Trust and Banking Business. — oa on a 
tor, Administrator, Trustee {Real Ex Trusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
or Dividends é Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, ete., etc. 
President, Vice-Presidents, 
Joun L. Buaxe. Damier Mitier and Jonatuan K. Tayror. 


Acts as Frecy. 
Interests 


Secretary and Treasurer 
Wirtiam M. Byrn. 


. ee m. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, George K. McGa 
Executive Committee : te A. White, Matthew C. Fenton, Basil B. Gordon. F — 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, cee AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Fundsend Deseteeenis ove he Be te and a ogee Gon assets of the Com 
President, SAMUEL | SHIPLEY ioe President, 7. WiST ns + Vice Preldent — 9 
ASA ., be partmen mL OURE EA HBROOK 


NG Trust Officer, 
ROBERTS age ot ine pote Prrust cer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND: 
Assistant ALSOP. 


Actuary, DAVID G. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost, It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a Sur- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


President, Vice-President, Secret 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE kK. JOHNSON. HENR 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


m= GIRARD amine 
meron TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY, AND 
"SS ABE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


and Treasurer, 
C. BROWN. 





EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


OFPICERS : 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass't Sec'y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. wM. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS : 


Wituasm H. Jenxs, 
Grerce Tucker Bisrnam, 


ErrincHam B. Moxris, 

Joun A. Brown, Jr., 

Benjamin W. Ric HARDS, Wis H. Gaw, 

Jou» B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, 
Pemuexton S. Hutc HINSON, 


Geo. H. McFappen, 
Henry TaTNact, 
Isaac H. Cioruier, 
Joun C. Sims, 
Josian M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
BAIRD’S Nes-atconotte 


FLAVORING POWDERS AND SPICES 


Are Strongest, Purest, Best, Most Economical, are the 
words of hundreds of customers. 
a are the Best, because ; 
They will not lose their flavor by heating. 
They are true to their flavor ond non-alcoholic. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Peay 


NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
* variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 
No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 


- One ounce of powder is equal to three of the ordi- 

nary liquid extracts. 
4. The spices are unequaled for making all kinds of 

ic ticles. 
, The following preparations at 2g cents per box, or 
five boxes for one dollar. 

Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Strawberry, C Peach, | 
Banana, Pineapple, Almond, Chocolate, Cinnamon, 
Nutmeg, Ailspice, Cloves, Ginger, Wintergreen, Pep. | 
permint, Rose, Celery. 


Orders solicited by 
Thos. Janney, 3954 Parrish Si 3954 Parrish Street, Phila Philad’ a. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Mester Sts. 


ns 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Friends’ Book Association 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Scenic Reading Route to 

READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANL... 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, & 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 


DEALERS IN IST GRADES OF 
ewe 7 


Lo FREE BURNING 


Please euatted FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to | § 
us and to the advertisers. ; 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 


S. W. Corner Fifteenth and Race Streets- 


SPEED. 





